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ABOUT THIS BOOK 


We chose the title, Discovering Your Inner Power — A Workbook for the Warrior Within, 
with some care. This book is based upon an earlier work first published by Shale 
titled The Warrior Within — A Guide to Inner Power. Warrior was a kind of flagship 
effort. Since it was first published in 1983, other writers have picked up the term 
and popularized the concept in books, speeches, and workshops. 

Shale has been conducting workshops on the subject of inner power for nearly a 
decade. In talking with many participants who read Warrior, we discovered that 
something more was needed — a tool that individuals could pick up for themselves, 
and a concept that they could continue to develop. Several of our students at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder, suggested the need for a workbook that they and 
others could use. Hence, the present volume. 

The question naturally arises: should you read both books? We wrote this workbook 
to stand on its own. There are cross references throughout so that, if you have not 
read Warrior, you will still be able to grasp the full import of the Warrior philosophy. 
So the shorf answer is, no, you don’t need to read both books, but a reading of the 
earlier work, we think, enriches your understanding and appreciation of the Warrior 
philosophy. Whereas this book is a workbook, Warrior provides personal background 
about the author’s search and discoveries and treats the topic in almost a poetic 
manner, particularly in the chapter called, “Discoveries.” So, start with this volume 
and see for yourself. You may find that after working with the exercises you will 
want to read the earlier book. If you do, there is an order blank in the back of this 
volume, as well as information about Shale’s public and corporate workshops and 
seminars, and an 800 number for ordering and inquiries. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When The Warrior Within was first published in 1983, Shale described the warrior 
spirit as, “not so much a single person as a state of mind, a consuming commitment 
to find (your) own inner truth and live by it.” Since then, we’ve received many letters 
from people who have read the book and in whom that spirit of intense introspection 
has been kindled. One reader enclosed a copy of his medical record, announcing 
that this was the way he “was” before reading Warrior. A woman reported that 
reading the book had given her the courage to take time to find her self! Another 
man wrote us after finishing his first marathon (Chicago, 3:18) to say that, prior to 
reading Warrior “five times,” he had been a chain smoker and “very close” to being 
an alcoholic. In hundreds of personal meetings with readers, the same message 
comes across: there is an inner source of power in each of us which, when tapped, 
can result in extraordinary accomplishments. 

But knowing there’s a warrior spirit there somewhere and being able to tap into 
it are, we learned, two entirely different things for many people. There’s a vast 
difference between reading about something and actually experiencing it. Experienc- 
ing takes time and often immense energy. Change, for most of us happens gradually. 
We are all, to some extent, like the proverbial frog trapped in the well; he hops up 
two paces only to fall back one but, gradually, he makes it out. If we persevere... 
and that’s where this workbook comes in. It provides structure, process, and some 
ways to measure how far you’ve come. 

This workbook is, in effect, a self-guided journey of personal growth — a trek you 
can take on your own time and at your own rate of speed. It fills the space between 
“reading about” and “doing.” It’s a mechanism for increasing your own awareness 
and accomplishing self-directed change. But, a word of warning: once you discover 
the warrior spirit within yourself, there’s no turning back. The recognition that you 
have an inner identity that is pure, strong, and whole is a ray of light that is not 
easily extinguished, especially if you’ve grown up believing that you really aren’t as 
good, handsome, pretty, or intelligent as others! Your warrior spirit, can take over, 
drive you to incredible depths of introspection, and propel you to equally extra- 
ordinary heights of ecstasy! 

This workbook stands on its own. If you’ve read and enjoyed The Warrior Within, 
you'll find some familiar tie-ins and much more that will enrich your original experi- 
ence. If you haven't read the original book, you can start here with the first exercise 
and move ahead at your own speed. We wrote this workbook with the idea that 
each reader’s experience would be different and unique. The exercises are not de- 
signed to be done in couples or groups, although they can be used effectively if 
you're working with a qualified therapist, since they provide a structure and inclu- 
siveness that can be useful in starting and continuing a dialogue. 
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This is your journey and your workbook. You don’t need to share them with anyone. 

Try as you may, when you know someone else may read what you've written, 
there’s always a tendency to shade or color the prose. What you want is the unvar- 
nished truth, your truth. So, since no one will see your work, you don’t have to be 
an author. Just be you. The exercises are written in the first person, “I” to enhance 
their personal relevance. When you read each question, you’re actually talking to 
yourself. So, you can speak frankly; no one else is listening! And if you’re really 
uncomfortable writing, you can even dictate many of your answers into a portable 
cassette recorder, and play them back at your leisure. 

The workbook is divided into five parts. You can work at your own speed, take 
as much time as you like but, we strongly suggest that you proceed consecutively 
from beginning to end. Part One is a self-inventory plus, designed to help you 
explore the hidden inner recesses of that person you call your “self.” Even if you 
feel that you know yourself well, you may be surprised by what you find. One of 
the keys to Part One is that it helps you to become aware of those parts of your self 
that really aren’t you, even though they seem to be! 

Parts Two and Three respectively, present a series of exercises for conditioning or 
“tuning” your body and mind that they may become sensitive to increasingly subtle 
levels of awareness. These sections reflect our conviction that most of us use precious 
little of the innate abilities at our disposal. 

In Part Four, The Discovered Self, the tables are turned. We suggest that, far 
beyond and above the confines of the self you’ve laboriously constructed, exists the 
real you, your “discovered self.” We describe this true self in terms of eight qualities 
and we present a series of twelve strategies designed to help you safeguard this 
higher truer self. (No, don’t start with Part Four; you won’t believe what you will 
discover unless you've first completed Parts One through Three!). 

Finally, in Part Five, we address some of the “ultimate issues” we are all forced 
to confront sooner or later, and we present some techniques for resolving them — 
issues such as why you are here on this earth; what it means to “let go” of the past, 
of others, and even of your self; and where you may be heading beyond this life. 

You may find yourself wanting to return to certain exercises from time to time to 
compare where you were with how far you have come. To that end, we’ve included 
a section following this one entitled, “Quick Reference” in which you can list particular 
pages you want to recall and return to frequently. 

Above all, take your time. Proceed carefully and deliberately with an open mind 
regarding both process and result. If you pursue the exercises honestly and diligently, 
you will find, over time, that your self perceptions as well as others’ perceptions of 
you will change. In the enigmatic prose of a Zen koan, you will be blessed, not so 
much by what you have gained as by what you have lost. 


QUICK REFERENCE 


As you progress through this workbook, you may find certain pages or exercise 
to be especially useful. In that event, you may want to record them below so that 
you can find them quickly. 


Page Topic Comment 
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PART ONE 


GETTING TO KNOW ME 
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This workbook is about the most important thing in your life: YOU. Who and 
what you are determines everything you experience. To put it another way: your 
experience is a function of your perceptions, thoughts, and judgments. As you see the world, 
so it will be. If your perceptions are inaccurate, your picture of the world will be 
inaccurate. 

True self-knowledge is rare. We seldom see ourselves objectively. Our fears, prej- 
udices, and personal histories get in the way. Often, our self image is distorted rather 
than clarified by our past. We see what we have been conditioned to see — not 
necessarily reality, but powerful nonetheless. 

The path to self-knowledge begins when we are willing to look dispassionately at 
every aspect of our lives, to remove the blinders and barriers to clear perception that 
are often so mucha part of the past, that we may judge (our selves) justly and wisely. 

The seven exercises that follow are designed to help you begin to get a clearer 
self-view. They approach the subject (you) piecemeal and, in so doing, make the 
task manageable. We begin with an inventory of some of the more obvious elements 
in your life — your physical characteristics, attitudes, and habits — and we give you 
an opportunity to think about just how satisfied you are with your present state of 
affairs. Then, in the second exercise, we shift to your “wants,” what you would 
really like to see happen in your life if you had your druthers, no holds barred. And 
then, in the next five exercises, you are guided in a journey that involves a gradual 
shift from external to internal, and that examines the interplay between the events 
of your life and their significance. What we’re aiming at, in this first section, is a 
definitive description of what we call, the Constructed Self, the self you've built 
since childhood, sometimes consciously, but more often subconsciously. So, this is 
the place to begin. If you’re ready, let’s get on with it! 
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LIFESTYLE INVENTORY 


To decide where you want to go, you must first be clear about where you are now. 
The following questions will help you take a full and frank look at your physical 
well-being, behaviors, feelings, self-perceptions, attitudes and beliefs. You have three 
choices with respect to each question (yes, no, unsure). Answer each question as 
honestly as possible. Set aside enough time so that you can complete this exercise 
in one sitting. 


10. 


. My age , weight ; 
and height 
. My health is: 
Poor Fair Good _ Excellent 
. I smoke . Amount 
. I drink alcohol 


Amount 


. Medications I am taking: 


. Do I often eat too much? 


. DoIsleep between 7 and 8 hours 


per night? 


. Do I do some form of cardio- 


vascular endurance exercise for at 
least twenty minutes three times 
per week. 


. Do I like my body? 


Do I feel fatigued much of the 
time? 


Does this represent Pei n 
in my life I would like to Pei n 
YES| NO UNSURE 
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Is. 


14. 


15: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


no. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Do I often feel nervous, tense or 
anxious? 


Do I frequently have trouble con- 
centrating? 


Do I frequently take time to be 
alone? 


Do I laugh often, sometimes even 
at myself? 


Do I feel I am strongly intuitive? 


Do I take responsibility for my 
own actions? 


Do I see myself as unique? 


Do I regard myself as a broadly 
competent person? 


Do I feel the principal objective in 
life is to be happy? 


Am I wary of opening up to 
others? 


Am I attentive to bodily signals 
about my own well-being? 


Do I regard myself as accident or 
illness prone? 


Am I the kind of person I would 
like to be with? 


Does this represent something 
in my life I would like to change? 


24. 


25: 


26. 


Pabfs 


28. 


29: 


10) 


ol: 


32. 


SBy 


34. 


BD: 


36: 


a7), 


Do I feel powerless much of the 
time? 


Am I comfortable being alone for 
sustained periods? 


Do I find myself constantly seek- 
ing approval from others? 


Can I accept rejection? 


Am I overly demanding of myself? 


Do I feel uncomfortable when 
someone compliments me? 


Do I see myself as creative? 
Do I worry a great deal? 


Do I feel particularly dependent 
on another person or persons? 


Does death frighten me? 


Do I feel that events are often 
beyond my control? 


Generally, do I regard myself as 
successful? 


Is itimportant for me to be right? 


Do I feel my life has significant 
meaning? 


Lifestyle Inventory S 


Does this represent something 
in my life I would like to change? 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


GETTING TO KNOW ME 


Do I find it is important to con- 
form? 


Do I regard some authorities to be 
infallible? 


Do I feel comfortable making a de- 
cision without discussing it with 
others first? 


Do I feel that Iam able to act freely 
most of the time? 


Do I feel a sense of obligation to 
others most of the time? 


When confronted with sudden 
crisis, am I likely to ask: “Why did 
this happen to me?” 


. Do I feel that our rate of growth 


slows as we approach old age? 
Do I believe in chance? 

Do I tend to see the negatives in 
a situation before I see the pos- 
sibilities? 


Do I feel that I must take risks in 
order to grow? 


Do I regard myself as a gentle per- 
son? 


Do I routinely seek challenge? 


Does this represent something 
in my life I would like to change? 
YES| NO | YES| NO | UNSURE 


oUF 


Ok 


D2. 


Do: 


54. 


BD: 


56. 


oF 


58. 


59: 


60. 


61. 


62. 


Do I feel that tradition is an impor- 
tant guide to belief or behavior? 


Do I feel guilty about anything? 


Do I regard guilt as a useful 
motivator? 


Am | afraid to fail? 


Det put loyalty to myself before 
loyalty to others? 


Am I goal-oriented? 
Do I feel that I have accomplished 
important things in my life to 


date? 


Do I have a concrete plan for 
achieving my goals? 


Do I consider myself to be a highly 
aware person? 


Do Isee myself as a high achiever? 
Am I competitive with others? 


Do I feel it is generally always pos- 
sible to have a win/win outcome? 


Do I feel that it is important to 
avoid pain wherever possible? 


Lifestyle Inventory wi 


Does this represent something 
in my life I would like to change? 
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63. 


64. 


OD; 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


FAs 


72, 


To 


74. 
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Do I see experiencing pain as 
necessary for growth? 


Am I often afraid of situations or 
people? 


Am I often angry? 


Do I accept criticism without be- 
coming defensive? 


Do I feel that my life has a sense 
of balance? 


Do I look forward to old age with 
apprehension? 


Do I find it difficult to be faithful 
in relationships? 


Am I comfortable with uncer- 
tainty? 


Do I adjust easily to sudden 
changes in plan? 


Do I regard my values as purely 
my own? 


Do I feel that some people are 
beyond help? 


When I feel threatened, do I tend 
to attack? 


Does this represent something 
in my life I would like to change? 
vES| NO | YES| NO| UNSURE 


7S. 


76. 


ne. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


So 


86. 


Do I regard myself as an honest 
person? 


Do I feel that generally most other 
people are honest? 


Is having a lot of money important 
to me? 


Can I think of any person with 
whom }# would be willing to 
change places? 


Do I feel that in some respects life 
has cheated me? 


Do I feel that I deserve certain 
things out of life? 


Do I relate well to people who are 
quite different from myself? 


Am I generally happy with the re- 
lationships I have with my im- 


mediate family? 


Am I comfortable with conflict? 


Do I feel that others infringe on 
my rights? 


Do I find it difficult to accept 
others as they are? 


Am leasily influenced by others? 
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Does this represent something 
in my life I would like to change? 
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88. 


89. 
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When I observe behavior or at- 
titudes in others which I regard as 
incorrect, do I feel the need to con- 
front them? 


Do I typically expect more of 
others than they are willing to de- 
liver? 


Do I tend to look more for what 
people do right then what they do 
wrong? 


Do I find it easy to compliment 
others? 


Are mentors an important part of 
my life? 


Do I experience a constructive 
restlessness in my life? 


Does this represent something 
in my life I would like to change? 
vES| NO | YES| NO | UNSURE 


You will find this inventory to be most useful if you regard it, not as an exercise 
in self criticism, but as a means of identifying opportunities for growth and change. 
If you think about it, your answers represent a snapshot in time — where you are 
at this moment, but certainly not where you can be. The exercises contained in the 
chapters that follow address the issues implicit in these questions. 


WANTS AND PRIORITIES 


In the previous exercise you confirmed some things about how you think, feel, 
and act in your mind and you know more about where you are now. It is time to 
take a look at some of the things you might want to make your life fuller and richer. 
Have you ever allowed yourself to think about all that you really want out of life? 
Most people haven’t. What are we creating for ourselves when we’re unclear about 
what we want? Is it OK to have wants? How many? Can we have as many as we 
want? Are we more concerned with the wants of others than with our own? If there 
is something we want, why don’t we already have it? We aren’t creating what is 
best for ourselves if we are deciding our wants sporadically and leaving the undecided 
ones to chance or letting someone else decide them for us. 


My Wants List: 


This exertise involves the use of 3 x 5 cards. List all of your wants — only one 
item per card. Be expansive. List everything you could possibly want. Don’t limit 
yourself no matter how silly or extravagant it may sound. The only criterion is that 
you have to want it. Your wants can be tangible (e.g., a new car) or intangible (e.g., 
greater self-confidence). It is not important that these wants have meaning to anyone 
else. We have put in an example below: 


A heme vv the 
frocky Wfowutaran 


@ How many wants did I have 2 


@ What percentage of these were: tangible ? intangible 2 
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Some Things To Think About: 


1. Many people think they want more than they actually do. When they take 
time to write down everything they could possibly want, they are stunned at 
how few cards they have. 


2. Also, some people find that most of their wants are intangible. There are really 
not that many big expensive items that are unachievable. 


3. And, others find that their wants are heavily tangible. They want things or they 
think they do. 


4. Your wants list is an excellent way to open your eyes as to where you really 
are in terms of your basic values and aspirations. Many find it’s a process they 
want to keep intact, and periodically review and change or add to. 


Wants and Priorities 13 


Prioritizing My Wants 


When you have exhausted all possibilities, made a card up on each of your wants 
(some people have as few as twenty, some over one-hundred!), and when you have 
separated them into “tangible” and “intangible” piles, take a few minutes to prioritize 
each group. List your most important want at the top of the respective column 
(tangible or intangible), and continue on down to your least important one. 


TANGIBLE INTANGIBLE 
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Some Things To Think About: 


1. This exercise is about attaining balance. In this case, it’s the balance between 
our wildest dreams (many of which we will never be willing to work hard 
enough to achieve) and those things that are really important in our lives. 


2. Often, one of the hidden benefits of this exercise is that you begin to perceive 
your wants in a different light, e.g.: 


@ Some things you thought were unobtainable become possible. 
@ Other things that you thought you wanted become less important. 


@ And still others change character. For example, instead of thinking that 
you have always wanted “a place at the beach,” you simply would like 
to have the time and money to get away from it all by spending a week 
at the beach each year. You find that you can do that much less expensively 
than buying a beach house! 


IMPACTS 


We come into the world struggling for air, warmth, food and love. We are depen- 
dent on others who are bigger, stronger and more sure. In all probability, we don’t 
lack for mentors. They are in the role of father, mother, teacher, relatives and friends 
and we depend on them to help fulfill our needs and to offer guidance and support. 
Yet, the best of them can and will let us down. When we are children, it is often 
difficult for us to understand. We want simple solutions and easy answers. We aren't 
sure who we are or what we want to be and when the answers you get from adults 
don’t make any sense, it’s easy to become frustrated and unsure. Disparities between 
preaching and practice are more felt than understood by a child. Their impacts can 
be both subtle and lasting. 

Everyone has an idea about what is right for us. It’s not that we don’t have help; 
we often have too much of it! We are taught rather than allowed to discover. Some- 
times, even before birth, people have decided whether we’ll be big or small, strong 
or weak, smart or dumb, what college we'll attend and which profession is best for us. 

Family, church, school, love and marriage — how do they all add up? Most of us 
spend the first three decades of our lives trying to put it all together. It is disconcerting 
to find that the simple answers aren’t always the right ones and that authorities are 
fallible and human too. If we are conditioned to divide the world into neat compart- 
ments of good and bad, right and wrong, then we will be very uncomfortable when 
we discover that things don’t always fit. 

Life is full of events which impact upon us. Some are positive and some are 
negative. Most leave a lasting impression that influences the rest of our lives. Below 
is an exercise to help you to focus on some of those impacts. Write about as many 
as you can remember. 


<q EXERCISE >» 


1. Identify the persons or the events that caused something major to occur 
in your life. Try and be clear about your age at the time, what feelings 
you had then as result of the impact, and what feelings you have now. 
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PERSON/EVENT | MY AGE| FEELINGS THEN | FEELINGS NOW 
PERSON/EVENT | MY AGE| FEELINGS THEN | FEELINGS NOW 


PERSON/EVENT | MY AGE| FEELINGS THEN | FEELINGS NOW 
PERSON/EVENT | MY AGE| FEELINGS THEN | FEELINGS NOW 
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2. After you have finished filling in the people or events that impacted 
upon your life, go back and review each one and rank them in order of 
importance. 


These impacts constitute pivotal points in your life. As such it is reasonable to 
expect that they may have significantly influenced your current attitudes and be- 
haviors. Specifically, they are likely to affect the way you react to situations, the 
patterns of behavior conscious or subconscious and identities or styles you assume. 
As you complete the exercises relating to reactions, patterns and styles on the following 
pages, you may want to refer back to your ranking here. 


REACTION VS. RESPONSE 


Reaction 


Reaction is a way of coping. It’s an automatic impulse often based on questionable 
premises and predetermined judgments regarding the outcome. In our society, reac- 
tion is a respected quality. For example, fast reactions are essential in sports and the 
ability to react quickly to business setbacks is the mark of a successful entrepreneur. 

We learn to react early when we begin life on the defensive and must come to 
grips with much that doesn’t add up. Reaction and defensiveness become habits 
that often carry well into mid-life. 

Reaction can take many forms and produce varied results. Show fear and you'll 
lose face. Express anger and you may hurt those you love. Grieve and you can 
become immobilized with self-pity. You can seethe with desire, blush with embarrass- 
ment, boil with indignation, or be revolted in disgust. In any case, you're out of 
control, driven by the situation, hurt, and overcome by superior force. Whatever its 
form, reaction results in a loss of power. It allows circumstances to dictate. Yet we 
train and are trained to react quickly and repeatedly. 


Response 


Response on the other hand, is behavior appropriate to the situation. It’s not behavior 
related to personal fears or prejudices. The principal benefit of maintaining a respon- 
sive mode is that it enables you to focus on the situation or the other person rather 
than on yourself and your feelings. Its difficult, if not impossible, to operate from 
the responsive mode if you are not inwardly calm and outwardly poised (i.e., centered, 
a concept which is discussed in Part Two). 


< EXERCISE > 


1. On the next few pages is an exercise designed to help you determine 
whether you tend to be more reactive or responsive most of the time. 
We have listed various ways of coping with situations and people. Look 
over the list and in column #1, check those which you frequently use 
and rely upon. Do this first throughout the entire list. 
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“Typically, in situations, I find that I:” 


COPING MECHANISMS REACTION RESPONSE 


act superior 

become suspicious 
am taken by surprise 
become thoughtful 
am indecisive 


withdraw | Se ae 


Col.1 


deny 

justify 
intellectualize 
rationalize 
minimize the situation 
nitpick 

become sarcastic 
threaten 

make promises 
attempt to placate 
avoid the issue 
become annoyed 
feel hate 

become defiant 
become hostile 
attempt to punish 
feject 

act helpless 

feel obligated 
become critical 
feel guilty 

become judgmental 
feel intimidated 
become depressed 
feel sorry for myself 
attempt to control 
feel hopeless 
become angry 
seek to please 

feel ashamed 

feel unclean 
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“Typically, in situations, I find that I:” 


coms = [| sl oo 
[| seek compromise sii 
[| “feelunworthy Sd Cr 
[| achdishonesty OC 
[| become intolerant Sid SSCS SSCS 
|__| “allow myself tobeused_—-[—SSS—id SS 
[| feeipowerless——SCidTs SSC‘ SSCS 
[___|_become prejudiced sd SS—id 
— os oe a a 
= 3 ee | aS 0 
= | a 
a a ee 
ica a 
—_ = aa 
a Se a 

as 


REACTION RESPONSE 


[| Become a perfectionist 
Se a 
[| accept blame ———SSC—~d SSCS 
[| become complacent ——«d[ SSCS SS 
[| feel vioted ———SSCSC~dT SSCS SS 
[stop eating 
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“Typically, in situations, I find that I:” 


[| express sympathy «| SSCSCd SCS 
[| become promiscuous —*i[| id 
[| become compulsive. —*| Sd CCS 
[Fact irresponsibly _—*| id) CS 
[become overwhelmed | id CS 
a i. = = 
a a ae 
_ ee =e 
a i _ ee 
ia? i 
ee a 
aes a= 


REACTION RESPONSE 


become inflexible 
bottle things up 


°1° 


take responsibility 


empower others 


2. Re-read the definition of reaction and response. Now look at each of the 
terms you have checked and determine whether your way of coping with 
respect to that item is one of reaction or response. Go down the list and 
check the appropriate column. 


The length of the list above (over 100 items) indicates the sheer number and variety 
of situations in which we can make choices — to react or respond. If you categorized 
most of your answers as reactions, you can safely assume that, much of the time 
you are controlled by situations or by others. Remember, reaction results in loss of 
control; response enables you to gain control. 


Reasons Why We React 


1. Concepts may be authority based. It’s natural to resist when you feel you are being 
controlled. To the extent that ideas imposed by others do not fit with your own 
values, they are likely to provoke reaction. 


2. Impacts are seldom neutral; they usually involve judgment. Your perceptions are invar- 
iably colored by the subconscious filters of your values, beliefs, fears, and pre- 
judices, etc. Each event and person impacts differently depending upon the past 
and upon your current mindset. Most information coming from others, moreover, 
reflects their corresponding filters. 
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3. Sources reinforce each other. As children, we are usually unaware of the selections 
that have been made for us. Parental, social, religious, and often early educational 
experiences have been carefully designed to produce a uniformity of view. Under 
such situations the sheer weight of repetition compels acceptance. Later, when 
our experience contradicts what we have been taught, we are likely to experience 
a variety of reactions ranging from mild to severe. 


4. Effects are gradual and subtle; we think the ideas are our own. We are remarkably free 
of bias at the moment of birth. From then on things often go downhill. We are 
conditioned by everyone and every event around us at a time when we are 
dangerously fragile in terms of our capacity to judge for ourselves. In many 
respects, we can only go along and attempt to force some integration of the 
overwhelming mass of information we are receiving. 


5. Effects becéme entrenched over time. The human mind craves consistency and will 
go to extreme lengths to accommodate conflicting information. Many people who 
regard themselves as accident prone or as chronic failures are actually quite suc- 
cessful in integrating conflicting and disturbing information. They develop a rela- 
tive degree of comfort by accommodating, in sometimes bizarre ways, irreconcil- 
able events and information. 


PATTERNS 


Repetition is the key. We seldom recognize how often our lives run on automatic 
pilot, repeating the same behaviors over and over again, and applying favorite prej- 
udices across a variety of situations in which they do not apply. A pattern is the 
roadmap of the automatic pilot. It enables you to get through life with a minimum 
of conscious thought and, for most people, it provides a modicum of self protection. 


The Mechanics of Pattern Formation 


To understand how patterns are formed, it is necessary to begin at their origin — 
with the external factors or impacts which prompt us to react. We are inundated, at 
birth, or even before, with a deluge of stimuli as to how we should think and act. 
Most of us are born into a value and belief ladened family structure. We are told that 
some things and some people are good and others are bad. We are urged to adopt 
some behaviors and warned to avoid others. Some of these stimuli are overt and 
recognizable as parental advice, or as instruction by our various teachers, formal or 
informal. Perhaps many more of the factors that impact upon us, however, are subtle, 
disguised and mutually reinforcing. As children, for example, we learn many of our 
behaviors by imitation. The old expression, “Like father, like son,” is, in many 
respects, an accurate description of this process of pattern formation through imitation. 

It’s important to realize that, in childhood, we have not yet developed the boun- 
daries and basis for judgment that permit us to evaluate this deluge of impactful 
influences, particularly since they come in so many forms — as values, beliefs, demands, 
promises, predictions, and histories. With respect to the last factor, for example, how 
many children grow up under the burden of having been told repeatedly that “we 
have a history of cancer in our family,” or “everyone on your fathers’ side has had 
problems with alcoholism.” 

To digress a moment, you may be unaware of the intricate two way communication 
that exists between mind and body in terms of impact and reaction. Scientists have 
discovered that any impact registered by the body ( e.g., a pinprick, a burn) is 
recorded by the mind within one-millionth of a second. The reverse is also true. 
Every emotion imprinted in the mind is similarly reflected by a change (sometimes 
minute) somewhere in the body. In Part Two of this workbook, we will be discussing 
the refinements necessary to fine tune the physical processes and systems of the 
body in order to heighten your awareness of this vital connection. Suffice it to say 
that most of us have only the remotest perception of the implications of this relation- 
ship upon physical and mental health. 

In the preceding exercise we made a distinction between the terms, reaction and 
response. It’s important to understand the interplay of these elements in relation to 
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pattern formation. When you are first impacted by someone else’s words or actions, 
you might respond in the sense discussed earlier. To the extent that you are repeatedly 
impacted in the same manner, you are more likely to react — you will develop a 
patterned behavior designed to serve similar situations. This reaction then substitutes 
for conscious thought. Now, let’s assume that the initial impacts produce negative 
emotions such as pain, fear or anger. As you are probably aware, emotions, particularly 
negative ones, are not necessarily logical. They represent a visceral reaction to an 
external stimulus. But most emotions, while they may be triggered by an immediate 
event, have their roots in earlier events and your reactions to them. Thus the emotion 
itself becomes repeated over and over as a reactive pattern. This cycle of pattern 
formation is illustrated in the figure on the following page. 

While much attention has been given to distinguishing between primary and sec- 
ondary emotions, the lines are not always clear. Fear, for example, may be an im- 
mediate reaction to a perceived danger; it may also be a repetitive posture (pattern) 
which we adopt to cover a variety of similar circumstances. Phobias represent another 
example of patterned emotions. 

With few exceptions, anger is a derived emotion in that it’s a reaction to a perceived 
threat (fear) or injury (pain). Its no wonder, therefore, that we frequently have 
difficulty sorting out our emotions. 

In terms of pattern formation, the process becomes even more convoluted as these 
immediate reactions are translated into even deeper patterns such as resentment, 
bitterness, guilt and depression. One reason why these deeper patterns are so difficult 
to uproot is that we are often unable or unwilling to look deeply enough to identify 
the originating circumstances and emotions involved. 

This process, admittedly complex and often not well understood, is illustrated in 
the figure on the following page. As you can see, the process begins at the overt 
levels of conscious perception and then spirals down and into the deeper and less 
accessible levels of the conscious or subconscious mind. There are significant impli- 
cations to this process of “submergence” which occurs, to a greater or lesser degree, 
for most of us. They have to do with getting down to mental and emotional bedrock 
and uprooting these entrenched patterns. This process, which we term “Completing 
The Past,” will be discussed at length in Part Five. 


Patterns 


HOW PATTERNS ARE FORMED 


IMPACTS 


evoke 


EMOTIONS 


encourage 


REACTIONS 


become 


PATTERNS 


OSM 
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Getting “Stuck” in Patterns 


Patterns are often difficult to break. They become automatic, comfortable, and 
even when they are destructive they “work” for us. Often we stick to patterns because 
we fear the alternative. The patterns we adopt, moreover, tend to support our values 
and beliefs. The problem is that we become stuck in patterned behavior for four 
principal reasons. We: 


1. Adhere blindly to our values and beliefs. We are all fundamentally different. 
We have different motives, purposes, goals, values, beliefs, needs, and 
drives. No two of us perceive, think or imagine in exactly the same way. 
We express and act differently. 

As children, we are impacted by the values and beliefs of parents, 
relatives, friends, institutions — schools, church, and work. The problem 
we face is that many of these impressions are made well before we have 
developed a capacity for critical judgment. Furthermore, they typically 
come from sources we respect or revere and which tend to be mutually 
reinforcing. Consequently, we are prone to accept on faith the values 
and beliefs of others without really challenging them. 

Have you ever thought about the difference between a value and a 
belief? The distinction is important because it provides us with clues for 
use in testing the influences to which we are subjected. Very simply, a 
value is something which is important for its own sake, a viewpoint or 
quality that has intrinsic worth. Patriotism, honesty, and the work ethic 
are examples of values. The important thing to remember about a value 
is that, while it involves personal commitment, it does not necessarily 
involve proof. For example, you may value honesty simply because its 
important to you, not because it has been demonstrated to pay off in 
terms of a higher income, more friends, or a more happy life. 

The principal problem with values and value systems is that they are 
often borrowed from others and, therefore, are not our own. It’s impor- 
tant to test each value with which you identify in terms of three questions: 
(a) Where did it originate? (b) Do I feel that it’s valid? (c) Do I own it? 
In this case, ownership is more a matter of feeling and conviction than 
of intellect. If you really own a given value, there is an inner sense that 
it fits well with your overall views toward others and the world. 

A belief ditfers from a value in that it involves the conviction or accep- 
tance that something is true. Theoretically, a belief is subject to proof 
and may or may not involve reliance on our part. If, for example, we 
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believe that people are inherently good and subsequently suffer a string of 
injustices at the hands of our fellow beings, our belief and reliance will be 
shaken. Alternatively, if we believe it will rain tomorrow and it turns out 
to be sunny, the effect of the disparity is minimal because we have placed 
little reliance in the belief. 

The important thing to note is that our beliefs may or may not be based 
on fact. If we believe something which later we discover is untrue, depending 
upon our reliance, our confidence may be disturbed. In testing your belief 
there are three questions to be addressed: (a) Is it true? (b) How can I be 
sure? (c) How hasit affected my life, i.e., how much have! relied upon it? 

It’s significant to be able to identify and test your values and beliefs because 
they are, to a large extent, the subconscious determinants of your attitudes 
and behaviors. Furthermore, failure to apply these tests leaves you vulner- 
able should your values and beliefs be subsequently challenged and found 
wanting. * 


<< EXERCISE >» 


Below is a representative list of typical areas around which our values 
and beliefs center. Look at each one and, in the space provided, write down 
what you feel is important (value) or what you believe (belief) about each 
item. Then, apply the test questions discussed above to each item. 


VALUE/BELIEF I FEEL: 


ANCESTRY 
AUTHORITY 
CULTURE 


Example: “I come froma long line of 
military officers.” 


oo 
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VALUE/BELIEF 


FAIRNESS/JUSTICE 


2s 
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OWNERSHIP 
POWER 
RIGHT/WRONG 
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VALUE/BELIEF DEEEL: 
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RELATIONSHIPS 


Below are some spaces where you can add some values/beliefs of your 
own you feel are an important influence in your life. 
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2. Become captured by our own logic. Logic is a discipline of the intellect which 


involves reasoning based on premises or assumptions, facts and conclu- 
sions. There are two problems with relying exclusively on logic as a 
means of assessing truth. First, the validity of our conclusions depends 
upon the accuracy of our premises or assumptions. If our assumptions 
are incorrect at the outset, the process is doomed to failure. Second, it’s 
important to recognize that logic represents only one of several ap- 
proaches to discovery. As such, it is limiting. For example, if you are 
accustomed to approaching experience and problem-solving from the 
basis of logic, there is a strong tendency to assume that all situations are 
logical in context and outcome. This is not always true. Emotions are not 
logical. Neither are random events or personal preferences. 

Excessive reliance on logic leads inevitably to patterned thinking. Not 
only because of the nature of the discipline itself, but because we all too 
often fail to challenge the assumptive basis of our thinking. The entire 
discussion on values and beliefs earlier is an illustration of this tendency. 
This is particularly true when we attempt to apply logic to areas of our 
life in which the impacts of values and beliefs are very strong, such as 
issues involving morality, religion and mortality. Also, it should be kept in 
mind that logic, as it is employed by many people, is opposed to intuition. 
If we are disposed to rely upon facts and rules of reason, we are likely 
to be uncomfortable accepting the validity of our feelings and hunches. 


<q EXERCISE > 


Below are three questions. The first represents the controlling premise of 


a logical dialogue. In order to understand the self defeating nature of logic, 
you need answer only YES to the first question. Then, move on and answer 
questions 2 & 3. 


a. Is God all powerful? (YES!) 


b. Based on your answer to question (a), can God create an 
irresistible force? 


c. Can God create an immovable object? 
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Now, think about it: What happens when an irresistible force meets 
an immovable object — a logical impossibility! 

Often in life we find ourselves in similar circumstances, having created 
by our logic impossible or difficult situations from which there seems to 
be no escape. They are ways out of these dilemmas. You can begin, for 
example, by challenging your assumptions even if they are personally 
important or valid to you. Secondly, you can rely on your inner listening 
or intuition rather than logic. This takes practice, but in time you may 
find that solutions will emerge which, although they don’t fit logically, 
they “feel” right and subsequently prove to be correct. 


. Maintain an adverse signal-to-noise ratio. Your signal-to-noise ratio is a meas- 
ure of the strength of your inner voice in relation to both internal and 
external distractions. We are scarcely aware of the incredible number of 
factors that get in the way of clear listening and full awareness. Extraneous 
thoughts, worries, fears, cacophonous sounds, and urban living are all 
complements of a higher noise quotient. 

Our experience has been that most people have a signal-to-noise ratio 
something in the order of 1:8. A minority, those engaged in quiet work, 
introspective professions, or who are inherently inner directed, approach 
a ratio of 4:4. If we could measure this, we would probably find that the 
greatest teachers (Jesus, Buddha, etc.) approached a ratio of 8:1, that is 
their internal signals which they received were eight times stronger than 
the impact of the distractions with which they were confronted. Notice 
the distinction here. The specification of the ratio is not made solely in 
terms of the strength of the noise source, but also in terms of our ability 
to discount or exclude. 

Think about the relationship between an adverse signal-to-noise ratio 
and patterns. Most of the noises with which we are confronted in this 
world (e.g., radio, TV, traffic, loud voices) have a seductively repetitive 
nature about them. For example, we quickly become accustomed to 
watching our favorite program, tuning out street noises and carrying on 
a conversation while doing several other things. In these repetitive acts 
lurks a subtle mesmeric quality. We begin, as Gurdjieff phrased it, to 
“run on automatic.” Rather than fine tuning our awareness, we develop 
our filtering abilities to an extraordinary degree. We become insensitive 
to all but the most obvious signals around us. We miss the nuances and 
fail to appreciate the subtleties of life. We become “automatons.” 
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< EXERCISE > 


a. Select a quiet place, such as a closed room, and a time when you can be 
uninterrupted for at least ten minutes. Sit comfortably and quietly, close 
your eyes and listen to the sounds around you. You will probably notice 
that even in a closed room, there is a fair amount of ambient noise (e.¢., 
air movement, traffic, barking dogs). Even if there are no external sounds, 
if you are attentive, you will soon begin to notice the sounds of your 
own body — your breathing, your hearbeat and even the blood coursing 
through your veins. Do this now. 


b. At the end of the ten minutes, take a few moments to write down your 
observations with respect to the following: 


@ What sounds or impressions did I notice of which I had previously 
been oblivious? 


© How did I feel different during the latter half of the ten minute period? 


We fall into patterns when we allow ourselves to go on “automatic.” 
While habitual behavior can be a useful way of discharging routine tasks, 
it can also be detrimental in that it tends to dull our attention and lead us 
away from present focus, that is, an attitude in which we are fully aware 
only of what is going on at the moment. To the extent that we move away 
from “present mindfulness,” we tend to operate without thinking, i.e., in 
a patterned way. 

Try not to underestimate the importance of this element in your discovery 
process. We are not just talking about a different form of attentiveness. We 
are suggesting an entirely different way of listening and processing — one 
which involves observing without judging, being open without being critical 
and removing many of the filters that routinely characterize our perceptual 
habits. 
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4. Operate from an external locus of control. Have you ever found yourself 
nodding in agreement to someone who is expressing a strong opinion 
even though you know that you are fundamentally opposed to what he 
or she is saying? Have you ever found yourself tuning into the special 
beat of a song or the clickity-clack of a train as it rumbles over the tracks? 
These are simple examples of an external locus of control. All of us are 
affected to a greater or lesser degree by other people, situations, and 
things. The issue is not whether we are affected by them, but whether 
we are controlled by them. It might be helpful to think of locus of control 
as a way of defining your sources of direction and stability. People with 
a strong internal locus of control are what we call “innerdirected.” When 
confronted with a problem, they turn first inside themselves for answers. 
At the other extreme, people with a strong external locus of control are 
at the mercy of others and of events. They are not centered and they 
often have different stability boundaries between themselves and others. 
They are, therefore, prime targets for patterned behavior. 


<< EXERCISE > 


Internal External 
e——_—_}_ +++ +--+ ® 
J 10 


a. On the above scale of one to ten, draw a line where you 
think your locus of control is. 


b. Now list the reasons why you have positioned yourself 
where you did on the line. 


STYLES 


People adopt styles for many reasons — to gain a sense of identity, to avoid feeling 
awkward with others, to get ahead in a particular job. Style is a kind of conformity. 
It is the “reductio ad absurdum,” the ultimate foolishness in patterned behavior. 
Styles allow us to substitute reaction for thought, defensiveness for caring, and 
certainty for truth. We all adopt certain styles of behavior depending upon our role 
at the time. For example, we might be authoritarian as a boss, pliant as an employee, 
domineering as a parent, compromising as a spouse, and unquestioningly loyal as 
a friend. 

The real liability of stylized behavior is that it substitutes patterned reaction for 
spontaniety and appropriateness. Many people who adopt styles to guide them in 
interpersonal relationships gradually shift to a subconscious mode in which they 
conclude that they are the style which they are emulating, thus losing touch with 
who they really are. For example, you might have a boss whom you would describe 
as meticulous, formal, demanding and distant, or you might have one who purports 
to be approachable, open-minded, friendly and helpful. It is relatively easy to define 
others’ styles on the basis of objective observation, but relatively difficult to define 
our own. 


< EXERCISE > 


a. In the box below and on the following pages, define your style in each 
of the following roles: parent, spouse/lover, employer (boss), employee, and 
friend. 


As a PARENT I am: 


ot 
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As a SPOUSE/LOVER I am: 


As an EMPLOYER (boss) I am: 


Styles oY 


As an EMPLOYEE I am: 


As a FRIEND I am: 
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b. In each of these areas, is my style the result of conscious decisions that 
I genuinely feel are working for me? 


A good way to define your own style is to ask those around you with 
whom you have regular contact. It will probably be no surprise to learn that 
most people are not comfortable asking others to describe their style. 


THE CONSTRUCTED SELF 


One of the most common misconceptions is the notion that we know ourselves 
better than others know us. While it is true that we are intimately familiar with some 
aspects of our selves, our self knowledge is often fragmentary and biased. We recall 
past events, sense how we have reacted to them, and realize that patterns we have 
adopted seem to work for us in a conditional way. For most people, however, three 
factors obscure a clear self view. 


a. Introspection is episodic. We seldom take time or feel comfortable confront- 
ing life as a whole. Instead, we deal with only the most obvious and 
pressing issues while studiously avoiding others. For many of us, our 
values and beliefs are more a function of ancestry and coincidence than 
design. We look into our selves only as necessity dictates. 


b. Perception is skewed. In this world, reality is in the mind of the observer. 
All information is filtered through the multiple lenses of particular life 
experience, sensory preferences and abilities, differences in intelligence 
and awareness, and that special mix of life events that differentiates each 
of us, one from another. Our manifest differences are so great as to raise 
the fundamental question: Who sees reality as it really is? 


c. Recollection becomes reality. It is not events, so much as our recollection of 
them, that counts. Unfortunately, the reality of past events is often colored 
by the circumstances surrounding them. Even the finest food served on 
a dirty plate is hardly a pleasant experience. Many of our childhood 
memories are tinged with this bittersweet contrast so much so that the 
original incidents are clouded in a haze of emotional reverie. 


The preceding exercises in this workbook have been designed to compensate for 
these limitations in two ways. First, you have been challenged to explore your life 
history from several different points of view — lifestyle, attitudes, behaviors, values, 
etc. — in order that a composite picture may begin to emerge. Second, we have 
couched the exercises in the first person in order to enhance their impact and help 
you focus on you. Now, it’s time to take a step back and view yourself objectively, 
as though seen through the eyes of an unbiased observer. In other words, who is 
the self you have constructed thus far? 


4] 
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<4 EXERCISE > 

Imagine that you are a feature writer for the Sunday Magazine section of 
your local newspaper. You have been asked to do a story on a local person- 
ality — YOU! Your only source material is the information contained in the 
preceding pages of this workbook. Write this story in the third person using 
your given name. Your editor has given you the following questions to use 
as a guideline for the article: 

a. How does this person appear to others? 


b. What most distinguishes him or her from others? 


c. What are his/her most obvious likes, dislikes, interests, strengths 
and weaknesses? 


d. How well does his/her life appear to be working? 
e. Where is he or she going in life? 
These are only guidelines. Feel free to describe any aspect of this person 


you think is appropriate. Your emphasis however, should be on who he or 
she is, not what he or she does. 


This story is about (insert your name) 
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’s Story, continued: 
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‘s Story, continued: 
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The Continuing Story 


The exercise you have just completed was designed to help you connect the events 
of your life with your perception of them. You may have noticed in completing the 
various exercises to date, that you have gradually become more introspective about 
your life. 

Many people find it useful to keep a written journal of their perceptions as they 
occur. Journalling differs from story writing in that it is more a record of thoughts 
and feelings than of specific incidents. In fact, you might want to avoid lengthy 
descriptions of events and situations and concentrate instead on your feelings and 
conclusions. 

Think of each entry in your journal as a snapshot in time, i.e., a picture of your 
feelings about events and persons at that moment. Don’t be misled into thinking that 
you are uttering ultimate truths! Our perceptions and conclusions change as we 
grow. Your journal is simply a record of your continuing growth. 

If you would like to pursue the subject of journalling further, Dan Johnson has 
written an excellent book entitled, Creative Guide To Journal Writing (see Appendix 
C: Suggested Reading List). It’s useful to keep in mind that there are various forms 
of “self connecting,” of which journalling is but one. Some people keep a log or 
diary of significant events. Others go further than either journalling or log-keeping 
and write a full-blown autobiography. A discussion of autobiographical writing is 
included as Appendix B. 


PART TWO 


TUNING THE BODY 
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Fitness involves body, mind, and spirit. To discover wholeness in yourself, you 
need to be physically, mentally, and spiritually fit. Think of these three areas as 
different facets of a single being — you. Slight any aspect and your growth is less 
than it can be. 

In this section, we are concerned with physical fitness. Is your body tuned for 
maximum performance? Are you living up to your full physical potential? Note here, 
the word, potential. We’re not talking about arbitrary or competitive standards, only 
about what you are capable of being and doing. So, you can be physically fit even 
if you have a physical handicap. The challenge is to do your best with what you 
have been given. 

The body is, potentially, an incredibly effective receiver that receives and sends 
messages on virtually every aspect of our wellness, or the lack of it. The problem 
for many of us is that our “receivers” (bodies) are not tuned correctly. Like an poorly 
timed engine or a mis-tuned radio, we experience all manner of clanking and static 
because we are not in tune. Our senses of taste and smell may be dulled by tobacco, 
our circulatory systems clogged with cholesterol, and our muscles weakened by 
inactivity. Every sense is subject to the abuses of our modern urban lifestyle. The 
horrible result is not that we don’t get any signals from the body, but that we get 
the wrong ones, and we misinterpret them. If you have allowed yourself to become 
polluted, overweight, and out-of-shape, don’t be surprised if you are less active, 
well, and sharp than you could be. 

Given the abuse most of us heap on our bodies, it is remarkable that they work 
as well for as long as they do. And now, with modern medical technology, they are 
working longer — not necessarily better mind you, but longer. Have you ever noticed 
how some old cars seem to run forever, even though some parts are damaged or 
missing, they leak oil, and make awful noises as they limp down the highway? Many 
humans are like that. When they get to mid-life, things stop working well and, 
although they continue on, life becomes decidedly less fun. For the most part, this 
precipitant decline in wellness is unnecessary. The norms and standards to which 
we have become accustomed as a nation are far below that of which we are capable. 

Unfortunately, becoming fit is usually portrayed as a drag. “No pain, no gain” is 
the operative phrase. Beginning somewhere in elementary school, we get the message 
that fitness is for the few — those who are fortunate enough to make the team. For 
the rest of us, fitness is not fun at all. And the media doesn’t help either. Wellness 
is the exception rather than the rule. Watch television for a week and you'll be drawn 
to the inescapable conclusion that what is normal is sneezing, coughing, excess 
stomach acid, and soreness. You’re offered “relief in minutes,” a dozen easy ways 
to take the weight off, and a variety of schemes to become fit in “just ten minutes 
a day.” It’s discouraging (if you believe what you've been told on the tube) to learn 
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that relief is not cure, that the weight invariably comes back, and that you really 
can’t become fit in just ten minutes a day. Given the misconceptions and abuse 
connected with our bodies, it’s remarkable they work as well as they do. 

Our conditioning for fitness (pardon the pun) is largely misguided. Perhaps it will 
help to think of fitness as a process that can be fun rather than as a result to be 
attained by a few who are willing to undergo the pain involved. Fitness need not 
be boring or painful; it can be an exhilarating experience that becomes a way of life. 
It can be, that is, if you are willing to give it the attention it deserves. Would you 
buy an expensive sports car and not take care of it? Well, here’s the good news. 
Your body is more important to you than the most expensive car you can imagine, 
and keeping your body in tune — if you are attentive to it — is usually a lot less 
expensive! 

Where do you start to become physically fit? First, you have to become convinced 
that fitness is worth the effort, so there’s a bit of education involved. Simply under- 
standing how the various systems of the body work and what it takes to make them 
work well will help convince you that it is worth it. So, we'll begin with a discussion 
of some of the technical aspects of fitness — the musculo-skeletal and cardiovascular 
systems; factors such as flexibility, age and weight control. We'll discuss the body/ 
mind connection and we’ll show you some exercises you can do to become fit. A 
word of caution. The material in this section is selective. The exercises are not 
designed to turn you into a champion squash player, a record runner, or a seasoned 
bodybuilder, but they will provide you with a basis on which you can begin to build 
a foundation for lifelong fitness and growth. 


THE MUSCULO-SKELETAL SYSTEM 


Your body is made up of a complex arrangement of 650 muscles, 206 bones, 250 
joints and the tendons and ligaments that join them together. 


The Muscles 


Muscles are the motors that move every part of the body. You can’t talk, breathe, 
eat, or blink without using your muscles. When muscles are healthy and fit, they 
are capable of a wide variety of activity. For example: 


1. Excitability — muscles are capable of reacting quickly to stimulus. 


2. Contractibility — muscle fibers become shorter and thicker when stimu- 
lated sé they deliver more power. 


3. Extensibility — muscles fibers can be stretched or expanded for maximum 
use. 


4. Elasticity — after contracting and expanding, fibers can return to their 
original shape. 


5. Tonus — all skeletal muscles maintain a slight amount of tension even 
when not voluntarily contracted. They are never completely relaxed. 


When you don’t do proper exercise to keep these muscles fit, they are unable to 
perform the above functions for normal daily existence and certainly will not be 
capable of maximum performance during times of stress or physical emergency. In 
fact, without toning and strengthening exercises, and proper nutrition, muscle fiber 
will atrophy (waste away and reduce in size). 

Recommended exercise for good muscular fitness: The muscles can easily retain 
or gain in strength and elasticity with a thirty minute weight training program three 
times per week. 


< EXERCISE > 


Below are some questions you can answer to measure your current level 
of muscular fitness. Circle the letter that best describes where you are now: 
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1. In terms of my general daily activities, my overall energy level is: 


a.) High 
b.) Adequate 
c.) Low 


. When I am called upon to expend more energy than normal for a pro- 


longed period of time, find that I: 


a.) Have plenty of energy during and after the activity. 

b.) Am able to function satisfactorily during the activity, but feel some 
fatigue afterwards. 

c.) Experience considerable fatigue during and after the activity. 


. Following periods of peak energy demand, I find that: 


a.) Iam able to recover quickly. 
b.) I recover more slowly than I would like. 
c.) The effort sometimes exhausts me for a long period of time. 
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The Skeleton 


The main function of the skeleton is to provide a framework for the rest of the 
body. Bone is the hardest connective tissue in the body. The secondary function is 
to protect the body’s more delicate internal parts, as well as the brain and spinal 
cord. Although bones appear to be inanimate, they are actually very much alive and 
metabolically active. Bones serve as a storage place for mineral salts and play an 
important role in the formation of blood cells. A bone consists of 50% solids and 
50% water. Without proper nutrition and exercise, a bone cannot maintain its strength 
nor can the muscles hold the body properly in position. One result of low muscular 
awareness is poor posture. Here are two tests to examine your muscular awareness: 


Posture Test #1: 


Stand with your back against a flat wall. Your heels, buttocks and shoulder blades 
should touch the wall. Stand straight. If you have a difficult time keeping the buttocks 
and shoulder blades against the wall, this could be an indication of poor posture. 


Posture Test # 2: 


Probably the best tool for analyzing postural alignments is a photograph. A polaroid 
picture taken of you standing in a side view to the camera can be both a dependable 
instrument for evaluation and a motivational aid for the person interested in self- 
improvement. All of us have a tendency to minimize our own postural deviations. 
A revealing photograph leaves little room for such rationalization. 

Alignment can be checked by drawing a straight line on the photo. This straight 
line should run vertically from a point in front of the ankle bone, just back of the 
knee cap, through the center of the hip, the center of the shoulder, and just in front 
of the ear. (See drawings below) 
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Common Deviations 


Along with body slant, the body segments most commonly out of balance are the 
head, shoulder, hip and knee. 


1. Forward or Backward Slant: This could mean that you don’t stand with the 
weight evenly distributed on your feet. A forward slant means that the 
weight is being carried on the balls of the feet. A backward slant means 
too much weight is being carried on the heels. 


2. Head Alignment: Many people are totally unaware if they have a forward 
head malalignment. Poor postural habits such as slouching or walking 
with your head down, can exaggerate the curvature of the upper back. 
Over a prolonged period a padding effect may take place — often referred 
to as “dowager’s hump.” Another undesirable result is premature sags 
and wrinkles in the neck and chin. 


3. Shoulder Alignment: This deviation often accompanies forward head. The 
results are more stretching and padding of the upper back muscles and 
a shortening of the pectorals or chest muscles. This will cause drooping 
bust lines in women and the impression of a weak hollow chest in men. 
Besides being unattractive, the slump often contributes to a cramping of 
internal organs. 


4. Hip Alignment: The malalignment here will contribute to weak, flabby 
abdominals and tightened lower back muscles. The results is a protruding 
bulge in front and an overly arched lower back — hence, nagging lower 
back pain. 


5. Knee Alignment: The problem here is usually the locked or hyperextended 
knee. This will contribute to a forward tilt of the pelvis and protrusion 
of the abdomen and accentuated lower back curve. Locked knees are 
also more vulnerable to injury. 


Posture is important both aesthetically and for good health. The way you physically 
carry and present yourself is a conspicuous personal characteristic. Good posture 
leads to more energy. A poised body affords better health through improved function- 
ing of the body’s internal systems, and creates strength and endurance through 
lessening of the skeletal muscles’ tension and resultant fatigue. Proper body 
mechanics help you use your muscles and frame more efficiently. 
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The Joints 


What isa joint? It is where two bones meet. There are basically three kinds of joints: 


ils 


Freely moveable joints which make up 90% of your body’s joints. These 
include the elbow, wrist, knee, ankle, shoulder and hip. 


. Partially moveable joints which connect the bones of the leg. 


. Immoveable joints hold the bones of your skull together. Your body has 


less then ten of these. 


If you don’t keep your joints in good working order, your body will become stiff 
and immoveable. Lack of flexibility, arthritis and aging play a huge part in the 
deterioration of joints. A variety of other factors may determine the pace of joint 
deterioration: 


ND OP WON 


. An injury to a specific joint 

. Excessive strains and stress 

. Developmental structural abnormalities 
. Metabolic disturbances 

. Repeated joint hemorrhage from injury 
. Neurological disorders 

. Heredity predisposition 


< EXERCISE > 


. I do regular exercise to keep the muscles around my joints in 


good condition. 
YES NO 


. My body weight is within a satisfactory range for my height and 


bone structure. 
YES NO 


. When I am exercising, I wear shock-absorbent athletic shoes. 


YES NO 
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4. I warm up, stretch properly, and cool down before and after exercise. 
YES NO 


5. I am careful to move my joints in the direction for which they were 
designed. 


Bos) NO 


CARDIO-VASCULAR ENDURANCE 


The circulatory system is composed of two subdivisions: the blood-vascular system 
which consists of the heart, arteries, arterioles, capillaries, venules, veins and blood; 
and the lymph-vascular system which consists of lymph capillaries, vessels, nodes and 
tissue fluid. 

Cardiovascular endurance is the most important component of general physical 
fitness. This system is responsible for oxygen transportation to the body; hormone 
distribution; temperature regulation; antibody production; distribution of digested 
foods to all body cells; transportation of cellular wastes to the lungs, kidneys, and 
skin; and maintaining the body’s acid-base balance. 

When a person has good cardiovascular endurance, he or she can exercise or work 
fora much longer period of time without feeling fatigue, exhaustion or breathlessness. 
Not only will the conditioned individual perform more repetitions with fewer rest 
intervals, the exercises will be preformed at a greater intensity and with greater 
energy and ease. Intensive physical training increases the capacity of the heart to 
meet increased demands for oxygen. The efficiency of the lungs is also increased, 
allowing them to process more oxygen without strain. More oxygen is being used 
by the body due to a higher concentration of oxygen in the blood which supplies 
the whole body; thereby aiding the energy producing process. 

Before starting an aerobic exercise program it is important to know some things 
about your current level of fitness. One of those is your resting heart rate — the 
number of strokes per minute that the heart has to make to keep you alive. The 
higher the number of strokes, the harder the heart has to work and vice versa. For 
example: the resting heart rate for some athletes who have endurance training is 45 
beats per minute as compared to 72-80 for the average non-conditioned individual. 
In a single night’s sleep, this can result in the heart of a conditioned person to beat 
10,000 less times! By contrast, a deconditioned heart may pump dangerously fast 
during the same exertion in the attempt to deliver oxygen enriched blood needed for 
energy by the muscles and tissue. Over the course of a day, the unconditioned person’s 
heart may beat as much as 50,000 times more than a conditioned person’s heart! 

The resting heart rate of a conditioned man is 45-60 beats per minute (BPM), or 
as high as 70-72 for a man in average physical condition. For the conditioned woman 
it is 55-62 BPM, or as high as 78-82 for the average trained woman. (Note the difference 
between male and female can be as much as ten points. A man has a greater body 
mass = a higher blood volume = a greater stroke volume = slower resting heart rate.) 

It should be important to you to know what your resting heart rate is. A good time 
to take it is after you wake up in the morning, before you begin moving around a 
lot. Time of day, body temperature, food intake, etc., all will influence your pulse rate. 


af 
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< EXERCISE > 


There are two places on your body where it is fairly easy to measure your 
pulse. One is the carotid artery on your neck and the other is your wrist. 


Carotid Artery pulse check: Place the first two fingers of one hand 
on your jaw bone just below the ear. Slide the fingers down your throat 
just under the chin until you can feel your pulse beating. Rest the fingers 
there gently and count the beats. 


Wrist pulse check: Turn either wrist over and place the first two 
fingers of the opposite hand on the outer edge of the wrist (about 1’ 
inches below the base of the thumb). Push down gently onto the wrist 
until you feel the pulse. Count the beats. 


After placing your fingers in the proper position, be sure and have a clock 
or watch with a second hand available so that you can time yourself. You 
can count the beats for 60 seconds, or for 15 seconds and multiply by 4. If 
you are not in at least average condition, it might be a good idea to do this 
for three days and take an average of the three numbers. You will get an 
more accurate reading. 


Resting Heart Rate — Day 1 
Resting Heart Rate — Day 2 
Resting Heart Rate — Day 3 
Average for the Three Days 
It is also important to know what your target heart rate is if you plan to start an 
aerobic fitness program. The formula below will help you to figure out what your 
minimum and maximum “safe” range is to stay within during your aerobic workout. 
We recommend using Karovonen’s target heart range formula for accuracy. It is 


as follows: 


@ 220 — your age = your maximum heart rate (MHR) — your resting heart 
rate (RHR) 
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@ Multiply the results by .6 (60%) and then add your RHR to give you your 
minimal range of safe exercise. 


@ Multiply the results by .8 (80%) and then add your RHR to give you your 
maximal range of safe exercise. 


@ These two scores will give your range for a proper training heart rate 
(THR). 


@ If you should exercise to the top of your range, you may be working in 
an anaerobic state. (Anaerobic means oxygen debt = lactic acid build up 
= greater fatigue) 


° << EXERCISE > 
Below is a chart in which you can compute your target heart rate. 


1. 220 minus age = MHR 
220 — = 


2. MHR — RHR xX .6 + RHR = low end of THR 
= ys) eas = low end of THR 
3. MHR — RHR x .8 + RHR = high end of THR 
= OE = high end of THR 
There are many benefits to regular exercise — but especially from those that benefit 
your cardiovascular system. We'd like to share a quote with you from George Sheehan 
in his book, Medical Advice For Runners. He says: 


Running, I saw, was more than fitness and longevity. It was more than 
health and a trim body. Running was more than weight lost and muscles 
revived. Running was a total experience. It became a part of my lifestyle... . 
I began as a body. ‘Be first a good animal,’ wrote Emerson. I am. I have 
that animal energy, that ease of movement, that good tight body, that sense 
of occupying just the right amount of space. I am pared down to bone and 
muscle. My skin taut, my eyes clear, I have become my body. I occupy it 
with delight. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Flexibility is the one fitness area most likely to be taken for granted or just plain 
overlooked. Unfortunately, to the untrained individual, flexibility means bouncing, 
bobbing and contorting the body to make it more supple. That kind of stretching 
only shortens the muscles and can cause serious injury. 

Flexibility is an important fitness component for the following reasons: 


1. Normal joint flexibility decreases the likelihood of injury from physical 
activity. With a greater range of joint motion there may be less possibility 
of tearing ligaments or muscle fiber. 


2. Unless the tissues in a joint are stretched through their normal anatomical 
range of motion, they will soon lose their elasticity and become stiff. This 
stiffness can cause the joints to ache. 


3. Flexibility allows graceful, efficient movement. 


4. The aging process causes the joints to become stiff and immoveable. The 
lack of flexibility in an older person causes as much of a problem in their 
ability to get around as does any other component of fitness. Many 
degenerative diseases are connected to loss of flexibility. 


5. Flexibility can contribute to circulation and promote body awareness. 


Your body has a built-in reflex to protect your muscles and joints from suddenly 
being stretched so far that a muscle tears or a tendon ruptures. This reflex is called 
the stretch reflex mechanism. The stretch reflex mechanism can be triggered by any 
quick and forceful stretch, including a stretching exercise in which you bounce. The 
stretch reflex automatically “shortens” a muscle, thereby preventing you from achiev- 
ing a full stretch. That is why bouncing is counterproductive. Stretching into a pain 
zone yields less of an improvement in flexibility than does stretching to a point which 
is just short of your pain zone and then holding the position. 

There are two kinds of flexibility exercise: 


@ Ballistic — which is the way most people try to improve their flexibility. 
This kind of exercise involves the use of fast, bouncing calisthenic types 
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of exercise. This can be an effective-method, but it has a tendency to 
produce high muscular soreness due to the stretch reflex which opposes 
the desired stretching. 


Static — this kind of stretching occurs when the position is moved into 
slowly. The joints are taken to their end position so that the muscles are 
stretched as far as possible and held for a period of time. When using 
this method, you are less likely to exceed the extensibility limits of the 
tissue involved. Thus, there is less possibility of injury. Also, static stretch- 
ing requires less energy. 


Body temperature does play a part in flexibility exercise. When you do stretching 
as part of your warm-up to an aerobic workout or weight training program, the body 
temperature is not elevated. After a workout, especially an aerobic one, the body 
temperature will be higher. Your muscle fiber will be able to contract and relax with 
greater speed because of increased blood flow. Your heart rate, blood pressure, and 
respiratory rate are also increased causing more energy producing nutrients to be 


carried to the muscles, and waste products are eliminated faster. 


< EXERCISE » 


Below are listed three exercises to help you test your current level of 


flexibility fitness. We recommend that you do a five minute warm-up before 
attempting these and then as you do them, push only to the point of tension. 


1. Trunk Stretch — (It is helpful to do this exercise while watching yourself 


in a mirror). Begin in a standing position with your feet shoulder width 
apart. Raise your right arm straight up over your head keeping your 
upper arm next to your ear, with the palm of your hand turned to the 
left. Place your left hand down at your side with the palm touching your 
thigh. Begin bending slowly to the left. Bend as far as you feel comfortable 
and try sliding the left hand down the thigh to the knee joint. Let your 
right arm come over your head. Keep your hips over your knees — don’t 
shift out. 


@ I was able to bend over far enough so that my left hand reached the 
knee joint comfortably. 


YES NO 
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@ | was able to do this exercise without feeling a lot of strain in my lower 
back or shifting my hips to the right. 


A@sre) NO 


. Sitting Hamstring Stretch — this exercise is relatively simple. Sit down 
on the floor with your legs together and straight out in front of your 
body. Keep your back straight. Try not to role back on your spine or 
bend your knees. Your trunk should be at a 90 angle to your legs. 


@ I was able to sit in this position without rolling back on my spine or 
bending my knees. 


ES NO 


@ | felt ‘pain or strain in my hamstring muscles (the back of my legs) or 
in my lower back during this exercise. 


YES NO 


. Sitting Straddle Stretch — Begin by sitting on the floor with your legs 
spread apart as far as you are comfortable. Try to keep your spine as 
straight as possible by sitting forward on your pelvis. Slide your left hand 
down your left leg as far as you can while at the same time raising your 
right arm up over your head and bending your trunk toward the left leg. 
Hold the position briefly. Return to the sitting position and repeat the 
movement to the other side. Hold briefly. Don’t bounce. Answer the 
following questions. 


@ Plot how far you were able to spead your legs on the following graph. 
Try and determine what degree of angle you achieved. 
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e During this exercise, I found it difficult not to roll back onto my spine. 
YES NO 


@ Take a few moments now to discuss what you noticed about how you 
felt while doing these three exercises. What is your overall evaluation 
of your flexibility at this point in time? 


Remember, flexibility is a very slow quality to develop; it is much slower than 
strength or aerobic endurance. It takes persistence and almost daily stretching ses- 
sions to improve body flexibility. Some people are naturally more flexible than others, 
but everyone can show marked improvement. 

Ginny Haley, physical therapist from the Evergreen Physical Therapy Associates, 
has offered some comments regarding differences between men and women in the 
realm of flexibility. She says: 


In general, joint and ligimentus flexibility in women is greater, than in 
men, whereas muscle length, depending on the activity, is the same. With 
flexibility training, most men can become as flexible as women. 


A good question to consider is, what is the potential for excellent flexibility fitness? 
How much gain can a person reasonably expect to make if he or she concentrates 
on flexibility training? Ginny comments further: 


It doesn’t take that much to maintain joint integrity. You just have to 
move the joint through a full range of motion on a regular basis. To retain 
the integrity of the muscle length, it needs to be stretched to its full length, 
within normal parameters, and this varies for each individual. You can 
extend muscle length by regular prolonged stretching. The best approach 
is to hold the stretch without bouncing for 45- to 90-second intervals. While 
doing static stretching exercises, you can tune into your body and feel it 
relax as you gradually move further into the stretch. You never go to the 
point of pain. Instead, stretch to a point of tension and hold your position. 
When you feel relaxation occurring, you can then move further into the 
stretch and increase tension a bit more. 
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Included on the next pages are some more tests that you can do for flexibility. 
Remember, it is a good idea to warm up before doing these and also, don’t push 
beyond the point of pain. 


Test for lower back, back of thighs and hip joint. This test will allow you to 
measure your improvement. 


1. After stretching exercises, sit on the floor with your legs straight out in 
front, heels about 5 inches apart, touching a fixed piece of tape. 


2. Place a yard or meter rule between your legs, with the 15 inch mark at 
the near edge of the tape and with the lower measurements toward you. 


3. Without jerking, reach as far forward as you can. Repeat three times and 
record your best score. 
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Tests for shoulders, elbows, hips and neck. Record how easy or difficult these 
were for you in the space below. ( Age can be a factor in altering the range of motion). 


1. Keeping your arm straight from the shoulder, it should reach 180 degrees 
forward and 45 backward. 


2. With your arm held out straight to the side, it should reach through 180 
degrees (straight up to straight down) and 40 across your front. If you 
bend your elbow with your arm out to the side, the forearm should point 
straight up and down without raising or lowering the upper arm. 


3. Keeping your leg straight, it should go to 45 degrees out to the side and 
40 across your front. 


4. Your head should rotate 90 degrees to each side. 
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Melanie deBenedet-Nuchols, a Certified Fitness Instructor with the American Col- 
lege of Sports Medicine says: 


Many individuals let their lifestyles become more sedentary as they age 
— sedentary work environments and busy schedules interfere with regular 
exercise and many adults find it difficult to bend over to put on their shoes. 
Lack of flexibility is extremely common in adult populations, even among 
individuals who exercise! Flexibility exercises are often overlooked in fitness 
regimes, but they should accompany cardiovascular and strength training 
programs to help maintain the balance of the healthy individual. Having 
dealt with elite athletes, recreational exercisers, weight lifters, and rehabili- 
tation patients, my experience strongly suggests that incorporating simple 
daily stretches and keeping limber will greatly reduce risks of injury. 
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AGE AND EXERCISE 


The major problem we are confronted with in addressing issues of aging and the 
overwhelming body of data on which current conclusions have been based, reflects 
significantly less than optimum lifestyle and exercise habits in the base population. 
Despite all efforts to the contrary, according to American Demographics May 1989 
issue, fewer than one in five American adults currently exercise three times a week. 

At this point, research on higher performing populations has been more limited 
in both scope and population size — so much so, that traditional medical authorities 
are prone to discount what may be extremely significant results for the future. Recent 
research involving some 242 runners in Sweden, for example, indicates that the 
intensity of exercise (as compared with duration) should not necessarily be reduced 
with age and perhaps, should be increased. 

It is our contention that the principal reason why experiential data shows such a 
marked decline in performance, structure and functioning with age is that for the 
overwhelming majority of those subjects studied, there has been a marked decrease 
in physical activity following the age of thirty. The consequence of this increase in 
sedentary activity is a more rapid decline in all bodily functions as correctly rep- 
resented by the data. 

If, on the other hand, we were to assume that a person approached fitness on the 
basis of life-long wellness, it would be reasonable to expect that the exercise routines 
would be designed to counteract the tendencies induced by sedentary activities, 1.e., 
more exercise. If this were the case, two results are almost certain to occur: 


1. The individual would continue to make absolute gains over a much longer 
period of his/her lifespan, and, 


2. The very processes which have tended to exacerbate physical deteriora- 
tion (e.g., arteriole thickening, reduction in the size of the heart muscle, 
osteoarthritis, etc.) would be significantly retarded. 


Level of Intensity 


Now, let’s talk about level of intensity of exercise. Why might we expect that a more 
intense level of exercise would have especial benefits to the aging body? The body 
is a complex of interdependent systems, each of which reacts to the other. By way 
of example, a malfunctioning mitochondria process may in time create an excessive 
buildup of fat throughout the body which in turn will inhibit the flow of oxygen to 
the body and particularly the brain. The decreased flow of oxygen will in turn inhibit 
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both performance and restorative capacity with the result that, one by one virtually 
all systems in the body are affected. Now, the same process can be used to your 
advantage in reverse. If, for example, you undertake an aerobic exercise program 
which significantly increases the flow of oxygen to the body, that oxygen itself 
operates to counteract the negative effects imposed by other bodily systems and 
begins to alter those systems. An analogy might be a clogged garden hose (or human 
artery). In order to remove an obstruction in a garden hose, either the force of the 
flow through the hose or the amount of both force and flow must be increased. The 
same principle applies to the human artery and the body as a whole. 

Intensity is a relative term. For example, intense activity for a fifty year old may 
be a breeze for the man or woman thirty years younger. We can define intensity in 
two ways: training rate and percent of total capacity. 


1. Training Rate: While exercise physiologists recommend aerobic activity 
generally in the range of 60-80% of maximum heart rate, the practical 
result with most aging people is a decline in exercise intensity to well 
below these levels. This decline often begins in the late twenties when 
the normal activities of high school and college athletes and extra curricu- 
lar activity involvement take a back seat to the more pressing issues of 
work and family. This decline towards sedentariness continues through- 
out life for a majority of individuals. Even those who continue to exercise 
well into middle age find that there are strong incentives to reduce the 
relative intensity of their exercise programs as they grow older when, in 
fact, the reverse should be true. Compare a new car to an older one. It 
simply takes more maintenance to keep an older car in top shape than 
it does a newer one. 


<q EXERCISE >» 


If I were to compare my physical condition now to my physical condition 
when I was age 18-20, I would find that: 
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2. Percent of Total Capacity: This is a more subtle variation on the factors 
surrounding training rate. Compare a well conditioned athlete with a 
man or woman who is clearly out of condition. For any given task, the 
athlete will likely be exerting a lesser percentage of his or her total per- 
formance capacity (aerobic or muscular) than will the out of condition 
person. For example, if both are faced with a sudden requirement to run 
a mile in order to get help, the athlete will cover the distance with less 
exertion and much less potential risk of injury than will the out of con- 
dition person. In short, the athlete operates consistently at a relatively 
higher degree of efficiency with proportionately less effort. In approxi- 
mate terms, the athlete goes through life operating at the 60% level with 
30-40% in reserve. The non-conditioned athlete operates at the 90% level 
with 10% or less in reserves. This reserve component becomes more 
critical as we age simply because of the natural though modest decline 
in bodily systems. 


<q EXERCISE >» 


If I were faced with a situation where I had to exert a tremendous amount 
of energy for a prolonged period of time, I feel that my body would respond 


by: 


The human brain is much more capable of longevity than was once thought. Just 
as bodies don’t wear out and deteriorate from overuse, but instead from decline and 
underuse, so goes the brain. A study done by the University of Wisconsin Mount 
Sinai Medical Center indicates that regular intense exercise can virtually eliminate 
this decline. The investigators tested the aerobic capacity of a group of Masters 
runners in the early 70’s. Ten years later, these same runners were retested (all were 
men, now aged from fifty to eighty-two) to see how much their aerobic capacity had 
declined. The researchers were surprised to find that the runners who still ran stiff 
workouts — nearly half the total group — had absolutely no drop in aerobic capacity! 

Brian Richie, a personal fitness trainer with extensive experience in working with 
exercise candidates of all ages, commented: 


It has been my experience, in designing and working with high intensity 
exercise programs, that older individuals can maintain and, in some cases, 
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Redlining: A Radical Fitness Approach 
At 80, this Sun Valley jock holds records in several sports. 


By Tom LaRocque 


“Ok, go,” said the nurse. With electrodes attached to his bare chest and a blood pressure cuff 
hugging his arm, Loren Adkins began pedaling a stationary bicycle, easing his heart rate up to 
125 beats per minute. A young physiologist in a white lab coat stood nearby, staring perplexedly 
at the ergometer and the man pedaling beside him. He raised his had, signaling Adkins to relax. 

“Don’t smoke, do you?” he asked. 

“Nope,” replied Adkins. 

“You have the heart of a teen ager.” 

A teen age heart in a 68 year old body. Even Adkins, who knew he was in good shape, was 
surprised. It was 1978, and he sat shirtless in Moritz Community Hospital in Sun Valley, Idaho. 
The room was jammed with high tech apparatus for testing the fitness of corporate executives 
who fly into town regularly, paying handsomely for the privilege. 

Adkins, however, was neither an executive nor a cash client. He was a retired local engineer 
with a reputation as a rare athletic achiever in Sun Valley, where it seems everyone skis, bikes, 
runs or climbs. The hospital’s fitness program director had seen Adkins on local mountain trails 
and was astounded. 

Now 80, Adkins has achieved national senior age group records in bicycling, downhill and cross 
country skiing, and the sport that most resembles his path to fitness speed climbing. For Adkins, 
hill climbing is not recreation, it is training. Over 10 years he has been attacking uphill trails in 
short, intense bursts. 

Four times a week he drives to the base of a 30 degree slope near his house, peels off his warm 
up suit and clicks his stopwatch. Fourteen minutes later 850 feet higher, sweating and sucking 
air like a vacuum, he clicks his watch again. From April to October, these grueling sessions are 
the basis of an unorthodox training method Adkins calls “redlining,” or capillary enrichment. 

The point of redlining is to get the body working almost at “aerobic capacity,” or maximum 
rate of oxygen uptake, which relates closely to heart rate. Adkins’ maximum defies convention, 
particularly for a man of 80. 

Exercise writers offer this formula to find maximum heart rate: Subtract your age from 220 
and take 85 percent of the result. For an 80 year old, that calculates to 119 beats per minute. 
Pushing beyond that endangers health according to conventional exercise advisers, for whom 
Adkins holds no high regard. 

“According to them, I'd be dead two or three hundred times by now,” he snorts. Adkins typically 
achieves heart rate of 160 165, measured precisely by an electronic monitor. A decade ago, while 
developing the redlining method and counting pulse beats with a stopwatch, he clocked more 
than 200 beats per minute. 

Adkins first became interested in climbing and fitness when he was 62. Despite a back injury 
from a fall off a ladder at age 38, he decided to use his retirement to climb mountains for fun, 
as he had as a body growing up in Idaho. 
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He started with short climbs, and as he gained agility and confidence, attacked longer ascents. 
Within a few years he was spending as much as 12 hours a day in the mountains, scaling the 
highest peaks of central Idaho. Despite his fatigue, Adkins realized his lower back was beginning 
to heal and the healing effect seemed greater after short, quick climbs. So he picked up the pace 
and cut back the time, first from 12 hours to eight, and later to all out bursts lasting nor more 
than 20 minutes. It was around 1978, he says, that he noticed remarkable changes in his physical 
condition. 

“I found that I was able to run a little bit and ride a bike. In the winter, I was able to cross 
country ski,” he says. His weight dropped from 150, at which he felt quite lean, to 135. His resting 
pulse went from 80 50; his blood pressure from 169/96 to 120/80. 

To create the hill climb near his home, Adkins cut a trail through heavy brush, marking 50 foot 
increments along the way. He began by running his new “stress slope” in 20 minutes. 

“I thought I was as good as | could get because of my age,” Adkins says. “I thought I could 
expect nothing but get slower. But hell, I was getting better and better. When I got down to 17 
minutes, I was on cloud nine. Then I got down to 15 minutes.” His best time to date is 12 minutes, 
51 seconds. 

Willy McCarty, a local fitness consultant and friend, has trained with Adkins and coached Sun 
Valley celebrities in the use of redlining. Mariel Hemingway, a part time local resident, trained 
on the slope for her role as an Olympic pentathelete in the film Personal Best. Other redliners 
include Brooke Shields, Bette Midler and Cher. 

McCarty is a dedicated athlete who competes in as many as 50 races per year and uses redlining 
as part of his own routine. “Other forms of exercise don’t seem to serve the same purpose,” he 
says. “On a bicycle, it’s very difficult to pedal that hard for 15 minutes. But the hill takes care of 
it for you. There’s always that resistance. It’s like a combination of aerobics and working out with 
weights.” 

McCarty doubts redlining will gain nationwide popularity, however. “Most people aren’t willing 
to push themselves to that level of intensity,” he says. 

Adkins agrees. To some, his path to fitness may seem more like a road to suicide. He avoids 
pushing redlining on anyone, particularly seniors, even though he believes his type of training 
could produce similar athletic prowess for most anybody in good health. 

“Some people say it’s all hereditary, but | don’t believe that,” he says. “The only thing I might 
have over somebody else is I’m mentally tough.” 


Redlining: The Theory 


Sun Valley’s Loren Adkins may be America’s fittest octogenarian. His explanation of redlining 
centers on the fact that a human body contains some 10 billion capillaries. Laid end to end, they 
would stretch 62,000 miles. As a person ages, many capillaries collapse or become restricted. Adkins 
believes pumping blood through them at high pressure keeps them open, elastic and strong. Capillary 
“beds” become denser and there are more working capillaries. In turn, the organs of the body are 
fed a more complete blood supply, even while at rest, and their deterioration is retarded. 


(Snow Country Magazine — November 1989 pg. 25). Reprinted with permission from the author, Tom 
LaRocque, 405 North Wabash Avenue, Suite 2609, Chicago, IL 60611. 
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actually increase their cardiovascular and muscular efficiency rather than 
suffering the frequently predicted diminution of capacity normally expected 
of the aging process. 


It pays to be fit! You live better, feel more alive, and you will increase your chances 
of living longer with a better quality to your life. It is tragic that so many people 
gauge their well-being by comparing their chronological ages with norms, for the 
“average” normal person declines far earlier and faster than necessary. It is possible 
to be active and fit well into advanced age. The later years do not have to be ones 
of decline, disease, and immobility. They can be rich in growth and discovery. 


<q EXERCISE >» 


Let’s take a few moments to evaluate where you are now with respect to 
fitness and where you want to be as you age. 


a.) If 1 had the power to choose an “ideal” self at say age 75-80, how would 


I describe that self in terms of physical fitness, energy, activity level, 
and appearance? 


b.) My previous exercise history has been: 


c.) What I am doing now to meet the requirements of my ideal self that I 
just described: 


WEIGHT CONTROL 


The vast majority of overweight and obese people believe that they have no control 
over their weight. The fact is that they have more control over what they put into 
their mouths than any other facet of their lives. Very seldom is being overweight 
the result of some physiological or medical problem. More often it is emotional or 
psychological. If you are, according to normal standards, more than twenty percent 
overweight, your body is probably reflecting deeper problems in your life, and the 
state which it represents is not healthy physically or psychologically. The body is 
the mirror of the soul just as our actions are the mirror of our deepest thoughts. 
Let’s think for a moment about what fat can represent for some people. It might, for 
example, suggest that a person is: 


a.) burdened by conscious or subconscious worry about his or her abilities, 
relationships, future or self esteem, etc. 


b.) feeling that circumstances are beyond his or her control and that he or 
she is, in a sense, helpless to do anything about them. 


c.) simply lazy and undisciplined, and reluctant to take responsibility for 
his or her own life. 


@ If my body weight is higher now than it should be, do any of the above 
statements reflect upon my being heavier than I would like and why? 


Recognize that these elements are still often effects rather than causes. Ultimately 
permanent weight loss and long term self fulfillment involve getting to the bottom 
of these attitudes and behaviors and discovering the underlying causes for them. 
For instance, if you often find yourself dressing sloppy, why? 

So, every one needs to figure out for themselves whether their intent is to lose 
weight in a healthy manner and if their objective is long term dietary habits whereby 
the weight does not fluctuate more than 3-4 lbs. Then they need to overcome some 
of the kinds of thinking and excuse making that keeps spiraling them back into the 
“failure” cycle of loss and gain, which actually makes it easier (physiologically) to 
gain more body fat with every new diet they try. 


Us 
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<q EXERCISE > 


@ My objective in losing weight is: 


@ Some of the excuses that I consistently find myself using to prevent me 
from losing weight are: 


@ Some of the weight loss techniques that I have used in the past that have 
worked for me are: 


It is a myth that obesity is inherited. People are not born to be fat. While it is true 
that certain people may genetically inherit the tendency to form extra fat cells, obesity 
itself isn’t inherited. It is caused by eating too much fat laden food, skipping meals, 
and not exercising on a regular basis. Results? Fat cells load up with fat, and when 
they are full, your body makes more fat cells to handle the overflow. FAT is the 
number one diet enemy! Most people get more than double the calories from the fat 
they eat then they do from proteins or carbohydrates. An optimal diet is high in 
carbohydrates and fiber, moderate in protein, and low in fat, cholesterol, salt, alcohol 
and caffeine. If you overeat high-fat foods, you will gain body fat — no matter when 
you eat. But if you want to burn excess fat, and think, feel and perform at your best, its 


a priority to eat small amounts of fresh, wholesome low-fat, high fiber food five or 
six times a day. 
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Another method to aid you in eating correctly is to learn to read labels when you 
shop. The term “balanced diet” refers to the relationship and ratio of various compo- 
nents and nutrients in a person’s diet. For example: 


@ Carbohydrates — are the most readily available source of food energy, 
and include starches and sugars that are found in fruits, vegetables, grains, 
and sweets. Carbohydrates can be broken down into complex carbo- 
hydrates and simple carbohydrates. Complex carbohydrates provide nut- 
rients and fiber with their calories while simple carbohydrates are “empty 
calories” that carry no nutritional value. Both compounds are broken down 
into a simple sugar, glucose, which is used as the body’s primary source 
of energy. The energy content of carbohydrates is 4 calories per gram. 


@ Fat — is the most concentrated source of food energy, and therefore it 
takes longer to metabolize than other food sources. The energy content of 
fat is 9 calories per gram. The body stores fat for the following purposes: 


* to supply energy to replace carbohydrates 
¢ to help absorb the fat soluble vitamins A, D. E, & K 
* to protect and cushion organs and joints 


It is widely accepted that saturated fats tend to increase blood cholesterol 
levels while polyunsaturated fats tend to reduce blood cholesterol levels. 
In addition, high intake of saturated fats may be directly related to cancer 
of the colon, stomach, esophagus, breast, liver, uterus and prostate gland. 


@ Proteins — are organic compounds that are needed to build and repair 
body tissue. They are found in such foods as red meats, fish, poultry, 
milk, grains, and legumes. The body does not usually use protein as an 
energy source, and will do so only after carbohydrate and fat sources 
have been depleted. The energy content of protein is 4 calories per gram. 


Since we know the energy content of each of the three components, we can 
determine the total number of calories we are consuming, and the breakdown of 
those calories. Most Americans consume too much fat, and should increase their 
consumption of complex carbohydrates and decrease their fat consumption. A 
healthy diet should consist of 20-25% fat, 10-12% protein, and 65-70% carbohydrates. 
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< EXERCISE > 


@ Taking into consideration my normal daily intake of foods, how do my 
eating habits stack up? 


@ What are some food basics that I need to improve? 


It is a myth that skipping meals and ignoring hunger will help you lose weight. 
Hunger is a body signal — like pain or tension — that should not be ignored. Skipping 
meals and struggling to resist feelings of hunger push you toward overeating binges. 
And fad diets fail; any pounds lost are usually water or vital muscle tissues, not 
excess body fat. 


< EXERCISE >» 


@ What times of the day do I eat on a regular basis ( including snacks)? 


@ What fad diets have I tried and what kind of results did I get? 


Weight Control (2 


It is also a myth that emotional stress forces people to become fat. It is true that 
when we get depressed, we tend to eat foods that aren’t good for us. Also, when 
we gain weight it can cause us to feel emotionally upset. But we can change our 
behaviors and in turn our mental attitudes about our food choices. 


<< EXERCISE >» 


@ Taking a look at my mental attitude and behavior regarding my weight 
and my eating habits — write a brief description of how they influence 
my food choices. 


Water is the most important component in the body. It is necessary for most 
metabolic and bodily functions. It lubricates the joints, cushions the spinal cord and 
brain, and helps regulate body temperature. Water is an essential part of healthy 
weight loss and maintenance. Don’t get trapped by the myth that drinking water 
will cause bloating or puffiness. The fact is that by not drinking enough water, you 
will slow down fat loss. We lose about ten cups of water a day, without taking into 
account fluids lost during exercise or from hot weather, physical work, offices that 
aren’t properly ventilated, or airline travel (where you can lose up to two pounds 
of weight during a two to three hour flight). Coffee, tea, diet sodas, alcohol and 
stress contribute to dehydration. Most people get their only fluids during a meal. 


< EXERCISE >» 


@ On a daily basis, my primary sources of fluid are: 
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@ The number of just plain glasses of water I drink every day is: 


There are a few more physiological factors that should be considered for those 
who feel that they can find a way to live with themselves in an overweight condition. 
For example, as you gain weight, fat is added which is not provided with good blood 
supply. Without regular exercise, the vascularity becomes inadequate and the resis- 
tance to blood flow increases. Also, fatty deposits tend to build up in the vessels 
and the blood has trouble reaching the tissue. So, the heart must beat faster and 
pump harder in order to supply the added tissue with blood. As a result, the blood 
pressure usually rises. High blood pressure is known to be a complication of obesity 
and a major heart attack risk factor. Other problems that can result: kidney disease, 
diabetes, stroke, stress on the joints, etc. No matter how you look at it, obesity — 
being overweight by twenty percent or more — is a major risk factor. Just as danger- 
ous, but less discussed until recently, is the opposite problem: being underweight. 
Both conditions are, for the most part, symptomatic. They hint that something has 
gone awry inside. 

Do we shape our bodies or do they shape us? At the beginning of this section, 
we commented that most weight problems are emotionally based. Some research 
suggests that a very high percentage of chronic obesity stems from physical or sexual 
abuse in childhood. We suspect that these conclusions may apply equally to being 
chronically underweight. The body reflects the thoughts and emotions impressed 
upon it. When the heart or mind are troubled, the body reacts accordingly. Ken 
Dychtwald, in his book, Bodymind, contends that “all illness . . . orignates in the 
bodymind.” We lean towards the view that physical conditions are always attended 
by mental causes, however subtle and unrecognized. In other words, your physical 
wellness, or lack of it, is an expression of your inner state of mind. 

The catch 22 is that we have been conditioned to approach problems symptomat- 
ically. Pop a pill, wear a patch, or go on a diet and the problems will disappear — 
we think. Societal conditioning, particularly the advertising industry, is not designed 
to encourage us to look into root causes. Why? Because it’s easier and more profitable 
to treat only symptoms. 

Overweight — underweight, it’s a matter of balance, a concept we'll be discussing 
shortly. The “right” weight for me, even if we’re the same height and build, may 
not be the right weight for you. We’re each unique, different in innumerable ways. 
But there is a right weight for each of us, just as there is a right place and a right 
time for everything. Finding that weight is not a simple matter. It’s a point or range 
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along the scale where everything seems to work well — a weight where you look 
good, feel good, and one that you don’t have to fight to hold. That last condition, 
not having to do constant battle with your waistline is, we think as mucha psycholog- 
ical state as it is a physical one. 

In the time and space we have here, we can’t answer all the questions you have 
about your situation. What we can do is raise some questions that may help you 
resolve these issues for yourself. Take a few minutes to think about and reply to the 
following questions. Your answers may lead you to new ground. 


<q EXERCISE > 


1. When I look at my body in a full-length mirror, what do I see? (Write a 
brief description.) 


2. What do I feel about myself? 


3. How long has it been since I’ve really taken an objective look at my 
unclad body? If it’s been a long time, is there a good reason? 
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4. If you haven't observed your reflection in a mirror recently, take a couple 
of minutes to do it now. Ask yourself this question: Am I happy with 
the person in front of me? 


5. If my answer to question 4. is “No,” why might this be the case? 


Here’s a somewhat complex concept to digest, but take a few moments to think 
about it: One of the most powerful means of self healing is the simple act of giving 
to others. Somehow, when we forget our own problems and reach out to others, we 
begin to feel better. It’s as though the act of loving others has a built-in bounce back 
effect. Think how this might apply to observing yourself in a mirror. . . bear with 
us for a moment. 

The body that you see in the mirror is simply reflecting the effects of the thoughts 
and emotions you have caused to be impacted upon it. If you have treated it unkindly, 
with rejection, disrespect, or disgust, why be surprised when the wear and tear 
begins to show. If you’re seeing either rolls of fat or stark ribs in the mirror, maybe 
you need to apologize to that body, take it up compassionately in your heart and 
mind, and love it. Nurse it back to health and wholeness in the same manner you 
would an innocent child. In this way, you're freeing the body to respond to your 
loving thoughts, allowing it to become all that it can be. 

We might add that this line of reasoning applies equally whether the body is whole 
or partial with two limbs or four. Just as you want and welcome compassion, so 
does your body. Think about it. You want to be loved for what you are. That's almost 
a prerequisite for healthy growth and change. The same applies to your body. Try 
it. You and your body will like it!. 


THE BODY/MIND CONNECTION 


Perhaps the best reason for being fit is that physical fitness supports the body/mind 
partnership that enables you to reach your full potential. The vastly increased aware- 
ness that results from this partnership is an essential element in the warrior 
philosophy. You will be able to “listen” to your body. People who don’t exercise 
know little about how their bodies work or what they are capable of. Most of them 
don’t even like their bodies. Can you imagine the kind of signals they are sending 
to themselves? 

We are our thoughts. Is it little wonder that disease is so much a part of people’s 
lives and isn’t it surprising how many of them don’t realize how much of a role they 
have played in their own pain and demise? When you aren’t feeling well, what is 
the quality of your thought? What is your level of concentration? Without concentra- 
tion, you have little mind control. If your mind isn’t under control, what is it doing? 
What evils are you creating for your life? 

There is a connection between personal growth, character, physical structure, 
health and disease. Self awareness and body-mindfulness cannot be present if our 
physical bodies are not in a good working state. There is plenty of evidence today 
to strongly suggest that health and disease just don’t happen to us. Whether you 
are aware of it or not, you are communicating with yourself all the time. You are 
either sending love messages or dislike/self hate messages. There is much more to 
life then what our five sense tell us, but if our senses are constantly having to be on 
alert to what is wrong in our bodies, our minds can never rise above the material 
hold to reach those spiritual insights. 

Exercise will strengthen the human psyche in ways apart from the physiological. 
According to psychologists we have built-in needs for physical pleasure, for power 
and achievement, and for meaningful goals to make life worthwhile. If exercise can 
benefit the body, it can do wonders for the mind. There is a definite relationship 
between physical fitness and mental alertness and emotional stability. There is an 
increased ability to learn and an immediate and long range improvement in the 
capacity to concentrate. When you are in good physical condition, you have a stronger 
sense that you can do anything that you set out to do. You will learn lessons about 
your human limits. 

Roger Bannister, the first man to run the four-minute mile said in regards to 
overcoming the limitations of ourselves, “This urge to struggle lies latent in everyone 
and the more restricted our lives become in other ways, the more necessary it will 
be to find some outlet for this craving for freedom.” The kinds of advances you make 
often depend on your ability to overcome the mind/body struggle. 

“You don’t keep a sound mind and body without some effort,” as George Sheehan 
says in his book, Personal Best, “the first rule for the brain, as it is for the body, is 
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to remain active . . . unless we stretch to our utmost, we gradually become more 
and more restricted in motion. Active dancers, on the other hand, retain their youth 
into their eighties because their flexibility is unchanged from their prime . . . so it 
is with the mind. We should stretch it to the limits daily.” 

Bernie Siegel in his book, Love, Medicine & Miracles, says, “I personally feel that 
we do have biological “live and die” mechanisms within us . . . the state of mind 
changes the state of the body by working through the central nervous system, the 
endocrine system, and the immune system. Peace of mind sends the body a “live” 
message, while depression, fear, and unresolved conflict give it a “die” message. . . . 
The simple truth is that happy people generally don’t get sick. One’s attitude toward 
oneself is the single most important factor in healing or staying well. Those who are 
at peace with themselves and their immediate surroundings have far fewer serious 
illnesses than those who are not.” 

It is very possible to change what takes place in our bodies by changing our state 
of mind. The brain has within it an incredible pharmacy of healers called neuro- 
peptides. The mind, body, brain and the immune system are bound together. Stress 
attacks the immune system. Negative stress lowers intelligence test scores and can 
cripple your ability to think, learn, and remember. Worse, heavy loads of unresolved 
stress can destroy brain cells. If you can’t “hear” your body’s need signals, then you 
are in fact denying it help; you are practically signing your own death certificate. 


“@ EXERCISE F 


1. Describe my self image: (How do I feel about myself?) 


2. What do I do to take care of my mind? 
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3. What kinds of activities do I seek to give myself joy and satisfaction? 


4. How would I answer if someone asked me if I would like to live to be 
100 years old? (This is one of the questions that Bernie Siegel uses with 
people he is working with. He finds that most people don’t want to 
answer without some hypothetical guarantee of health. They don’t in- 
stinctively take the responsibility for making all their years worthwhile.) 


cad 


5. Dol look forward to the future with hope or with fear? Please explain. 


6. To me, the term illness means: 
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7. Looking back on any previous illnesses in my life, what part, if any, do 
I feel I played in creating them for myself? 


8. Am I in control of my moods, thoughts, words, emotions, and mental 
images, or do they control me most of the time? Please explain. 


Without the right kind of activities and stimulation, the brain can steadily deterior- 
ate, become “flabby” just like an unused muscle. Degenerative brains create dead 
brain cells. Except in rare instances, this loss is unnecessary. Studies have shown 
that people who stay healthy and mentally active can actually improve on intelligence 
tests at age 60 years and beyond, but the key words are healthy and active. 

You can strengthen your mind by developing your body. The more sensitive your 
body is and the more fit your muscles, the more brainpower you will have and the 
better the body/mind can work together. 


PART THREE 


TUNING THE MIND 
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What is mind? Where is mind? Brain is not mind. Brain is chemistry, physiology, 
physics, and biology. Mind is heart, spirit, soul, and being. No English word encom- 
passes the full range of mind. The Japanese word, kokoro, is better, more subtle, 
more inclusive. The kokoro mind is rich in the imagery, gentleness, wholeness, 
commitment and sincerity. It cherishes, cares, knows, and recalls. It includes the 
whole range of conscious and superconscious being. It ranges further, reaches deeper, 
and perceives greater possibilities. Brain seeks to exceed its limits; Mind knows no 
limits. Mind is not concerned with reason and argument. It transcends them. 

Unfortunately, we know much more about brain than about mind. Most efforts 
at disciplining the brain leave the mind untouched. The preponderance of our interest, 
in western society, is on the analytical, intellectual, and rational. We leave the intuitive 
realm of the superconscious mind largely untouched. Only recently have we begin 
to actively pursue what has come to be called “whole brain” learning, to view the 
left and right hemispheres of the brain as having separate and discrete, but related, 
functions. 

It’s interesting that, in our recent enthusiasm to access both sides of the brain, we 
talk about “altered states” as though our normal everyday ways of thinking and 
acting are insufficient to bring us into full contact with our inner selves. Actually, 
most of us do operate in an unbalanced or asynchronous state, most of the time, as 
you will see. Balance or synchronicity seems to occur only when we are ina meditative 
or altered state. 

Few subjects have generated more confusion and controversy than meditation. 
Critics regard it as dangerous manipulation, whereas advocates describe it as a 
“sacred path” to higher consciousness. Both views are, unfortunately, oversimplifi- 
cations. 

We'll be covering the subject of meditation in this section, hopefully in a more 
objective way than it is often perceived. Well talk about its effects and benefits, and 
you'll be practicing one or two forms. But we’ll be pushing a bit further, using a 
concept called “centering” to help you reach something called “dynamic balance” or 
the “fifth” state. This is a state in which you have full access to your brain and mind, 
regardless of what you happen to be doing at the moment. In this discussion, we'll 
be dealing also with related concepts of awareness, power, and pace. 

The focus, in this and the previous section (Tuning the Body), is on providing you 
with tools for accessing your inner power. The exercises in this section are designed to 
give you both theoretical understanding and practical knowledge that will permit 
you to apply these tools in your daily life. Try to approach these exercises openly, 
with the idea that they may enable you to significanly exceed your own limits. 


THE MANY FACETS OF MEDITATION 


Meditation is, very simply, a way of accessing alternative states of consciousness 
that are not available to us in our “normal” waking state. Most of us, most of the 
time, operate in a so-called beta state. Measured in “hertz” (thousands of cycles per 
second), the beta state ranges from 13 to 26 hertz. Below beta, there are three other 
discrete wave states: 


@ Alpha, 8 to 13 hertz 
@ Theta, 4 to 8 hertz 
@ Delta, .5 to 4 hertz 


Alpha is that kind of dreamlike state that often precedes sleep, say when 
you “nod off” for a moment while sitting in a chair watching television. 
Theta is a staté which represents the seat of deep subconscious memory. 
Delta, of course, is the brainwave state that prevails during sleep. As a 
practical matter, we normally possess some of the beta, alpha, and theta 
much of the time, but each hemisphere of the brain (left and right) will 
usually display different intensities of these waves. For example, the diagram 
below depicts a typical waking brainwave state. 


NORMAL PATTERNS 
LEFT RIGHT 


Courtesy of THE EVOLVING INSTITUTE 
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As you can see, the left (logic) and right (intuitive) hemispheres are asymmetrical, 
they aren’t balanced. The beta waves are strong in both hemispheres, although the 
right hemisphere is slightly stronger. Alpha is virtually non-existent in either hemis- 
phere, and delta is present in both hemispheres, in this case, more on the left than 
the right. This so-called “normal” pattern will vary for any individual from moment 
to moment. What will not vary is that, for most people, the waves will not be 
consistently balanced between hemispheres. Beta will be stronger, alpha will be weak 
(usually in both hemispheres), and theta will be variable. 

Think of alpha as a “connecting wave,” that is, strong alpha permits access to the 
theta (subconsicous) area of your thought. If you have weak alpha, you are prohibited 
from accessing this subconscious area which is, among other things, the residuum 
of much intuitive knowledge. Imagine alpha as a bridge leading to a vast island of 
increased awareness and knowledge. 

All forms of meditation offer both physical and psychological benefits. Physically, 
regular meditation results in: 


@ Reduced muscle tension and oxygen use 

@ Reduced carbon dioxide output 

@ Increased galvanic skin response ( a measure of relaxation) 

@ Lowered pulse and respiration, and normalization of blood pressure 


Mental effects include: 


@ Heightened awareness 

@ Deep rest ( roughly four times that of normal sleep) 
@ A sense of detachment 

@ Altered perceptions of one’s self and the world 

® Greater openness 

@ Shifts in visual attention patterns 


There are many applications of meditating regularly including relaxation, concen- 
tration, self-programming, and problem solving. Let’s look at each of these in terms 
of how they are useful to you: 


1. Relaxation: Perhaps the most obvious benefit of regular meditation is 
that it enables you to achieve a deeper state of relaxation than is normally 
possible by simply taking a nap or going to sleep. Certain kinds of medi- 
tation produce deep physical and mental relaxation to the extent that 
fifteen minutes of meditative sleep are worth roughly an hour’s normal 
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sleep. People who've learned to “count themselves down” (a common 
meditative form not too different from counting sheep) often take advantage 
of meditation to take periodic meditative cat naps of five, ten, or fifteen 
minutes during the day. 


a. Describe a normal night's sleep for you taking into consideration how 
many hours you feel you need; how easy it is to fall asleep; whether 
you sleep deeply or toss and turn; whether you wake up exhausted 
or feeling refreshed: 


b. Discuss what relaxation means for you taking into consideration time 
spent, activities, body tension, and stress in your daily life: 


c. Describe your experience with meditation, if any, taking into consider- 
ation the kind(s) you have tried, benefits and consistency (frequency 
and over what period of time): 
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2. Stillness, Calming: A second benefit of meditation is that it can be used 


to quiet the mind, become still, and to remove extraneous thoughts. If 
you haven’t meditated consistently for a period of time, it’s doubtful that 
you have any idea how cluttered your everyday mind is — with trivia, 
problems that persist, worries that you can let go of, and so on. Our 
conscious minds are normally a mish-mash of largely uncontrolled 
thoughts. This is partly because our lives are that way too. We pride 
ourselves on being able to do several things at once, e.g., reading the 
newspaper while watching television, washing the dishes while talking 
on the phone, reviewing correspondence while driving the car. For most 
of us, life is hectic and noisy. We’re fond of saying that we just “tune 
out” extraneous sounds. If we do, we do it at a price. Stillness, deep 
inner quiet calm, is something most of us have precious little of. Medita- 
tion is a way to regain that native state in which we are quiet, composed, 
and poised. 


a. What are some things I do to consciously take time for quiet and 
calmness in my life? 


b. What kinds of noise do I consciously surround myself with most of 
the time and why? 


3. Concentration: When you concentrate on more than one idea or thing 


at a time, you pay a price in terms of divided attention. Think of your 
capacity for attention as a huge screen on which you will project, one, 
two, three, or more images. Now, if there is only one image on your 
screen, doesn’t it stand to reason that you will be more attentive to it 
than if there were five or six? The fact is, most of us have several items 
on our mental screens at any given moment, Meditation is a way of 
focusing all of your attention on a single image or idea at once. As such, 
it affords an exceptional opportunity to increase the power of your focus. 
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The capacity for focusing attention, i.e., concentration, is probably the most 
important benefit of regular meditation. In the mental realm, it is not what 
we include that matters so much as what we exclude from our conscious 
minds that counts. Excluding, removing the extraneous, we are able to be 
receptive and attentive to that one, all-important idea. 


< EXERCISE > 


Concentration Exercise: Find a quiet place to sit comfortably. Take a couple 
of deep breaths and slowly release. Now, try and think of only one thing 
at a time. Try it fora moment. Continue to sit quietly and close your eyes. 
For the next two minutes, think only of the number 5. Go on, try it, now. 


@ How did it feel? 


@ Did you really think only of the number 5? 


@ How often did you have to keep pushing other thoughts out of your 
mind? 


4. Self-Programming: Let’s return to the topic of brainwaves for a moment. 
We said that the alpha wave can be viewed as a bridge to the subconscious 
theta. You can use alpha as a gate. When alpha is absent, the gate is 
closed; when it is present, it is open (to the subconscious). Now, and 
this is critically important, once you open the gate into theta, you have 
eliminated many of the checks, balances, fears, and filters that the con- 
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scious mind normally imposes upon the acceptance of ideas. Someone 
once observed that the “theta mind” accepts whatever it is told as truth. 
This is probably an exaggeration, but it does indicate the difference be- 
tween normal learning and learning that is enhanced by opening the 
alpha gate. So, meditation can be used to program yourself in different 
ways, e.g., to change behavior, to eliminate worry, and to establish new 
thought patterns. 


5. Problem Solving: It’s in this area that proponents of meditation some- 
times go off the deep end. You'll hear talk of communing with one’s 
guides, spirit watchers, and all manner of unearthly folks. What we’re 
talking about here is a good deal more basic, and provable. Meditation, 
accessing as it does, the subconscious intutitive levels of the mind, simply 
opens up the range of available approaches to solving problems. For 
example, one of our students who uses sleep meditation to work on 
some of his mental projects says: 


I routinely use a form of sleep meditation to solve problems, sketch 
out ideas, write chapters, and so on. Before going to sleep, I count 
myself down (a method we’ll be talking about later) to an alpha state 
and then, simply and quietly, formulate the problem to be solved. 
I do it more in a holistic manner rather than analytically. By that I 
mean that I try to visualize the problem or topic and see the pieces 
as they fit into place. I continue this process of ‘mind gazing,’ if you 
will, until I feel that I’ve implanted a clear picture of it in my thought. 
Then, I simply let it alone. Invariably, the solution, idea, text, etc. 
will come, sometimes the very next morning, often two or three 
days later. 


Below are guidelines for you to use in shifting your mind to an alpha state so that 
you can work on solving a “problem.” Here’s how to do it: 


1. Pick a quiet place where you won't be interrupted for at least fifteen 
minutes, sit down in a comfortable chair, and close your eyes. 


2. Breath normally and begin counting each exhalation, one through ten. 
When you reach ten, begin counting again. You'll note that, with each 
breath, you feel more relaxed, your breathing will slow and you will 
begin to feel more calm. 
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3. Continue this cycle of breathing and counting for at least four complete 
(1 to 10) cycles or until you feel very relaxed. Don’t hurry these cycles. 
Take as long as you want. Just allow yourself to become more and more 
relaxed. 


4. Now, say the problem to yourself and let your mind mull over all facets 
of it as wellas any solutions you think might be feasible. You are interested 
in the problem, but try to step outside of it and become more of an 
observer. See it in your mind’s eye as though you are watching a movie. 
You might ask yourself some questions to probe a little deeper. For 
example: 


® Is there anything different about the incident, as I’m seeing it now, 
versus the way I remember it happening? 


a 


@ Does anything that’s going on in this “movie” remind me of experiences 
I have had in the past? 


@ Is there anything else bothering me that seems to be surfacing as a 
result of watching this movie? 


5. Sit quietly for a few seconds, gently open your eyes, and review once 
again what you have just repeated to yourself. Note how confident you 
feel about your conclusions. 


There are many variations of the above. Problem solving, for example, can be 
expanded to include alpha-planning or “goal visioning,” a process in which you 
visualize what you want to achieve while in an alpha state, and then allow your 
subconscious mind to guide you toward your vision or goal. We'll be spending more 
time on goal visioning in Part Five - Ultimate Issues. 

For the beginning student, or even an advanced student who has not settled in 
on a given meditaion form, we think that there are two fundamental purposes of 
meditaion whose importance vastly outweighs all others: stillness and concentration. 

Until you can learn to still the mind completely and concentrate on that single 
thought you want to think about, you are not in control of yourself. Consequently, 
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we'll be focusing, in the exercises that follow, on these two objectives. But first, for 
those of you who’ve not had any experience with meditation, let’s consider what it 
looks and feels like. 

Below is a drawing of what Maxwell Cade calls, the “awakened mind,” that is, 
the brainwave pattern that obtains when one is in a fully centered meditative state. 
Note that both sides of the brain are “in balance” and that there are strong comple- 
ments of beta, alpha, and theta. You may have already concluded (correctly) that 
you don’t have to be asleep in a chair to achieve this awakened state. You can be 
sitting, walking, talking, or working on a hobby that you are totally engrossed in. 
The point is, you have opened the alpha bridge that connects the normal waking 
state (beta) with the subconscious state (theta). It is easier initially, however, to 
experience the benefits of these two states while actually meditating. 


FIFTH STATE PATTERNS 
LEFT RIGHT 


Courtesy of THE EVOLVING INSTITUTE 
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Selecting a Meditation 


We have discussed the advantages of meditation and you have by now experienced 
some of its more obvious applications. In order to capitalize on these advantages, it 
is helpful to think of meditation as a discipline which must be pursued regularly 
and whose benefits increase with practice. The principle task, in this regard, is to 
find the meditative form with which you are most comfortable. There are at least a 
dozen or more different forms, and within those, almost infinite variations including 
mantric, breath, one-point, visualization, and action (centering). All of those are called 
“structured” meditations because they follow a pre-planned pattern. In addition, 
there are unstructured forms such as theraveda (body monitoring), focus 10, and the 
way of emptiness. Its probably impossible for any single person to master all of these 
forms in an entire lifetime. For your purposes, moreover, such an effort is totally 
unnecessary. Throughout this workbook we have emphasized the practical aspects 
of each subject. Accordingly, we will be discussing only the first two meditative 
(mantric and breath) forms as these represent opposite approaches to the discipline. 


Mantric Meditation 


A mantra is simply a word or sound repeated in the mind which produces a 
trance-like effect. Generally, mantras are words without meaning. Although some 
people choose to meditate using what are called conceptual mantras (e.g., God, 
good, spirit). “The Great Shastra,” an encyclopedia of mantras, lists some 500,000 
mantras. Most advanced teachers of meditation feel that its not possible to master 
more than eight or ten mantras in a lifetime. For your purpose, the mantra you 
choose is much less important than the consistency with which you use it. For your 
practice, we have selected one of the more common — the word OM — pronounced 
like OHM. 


ets tyit 


1. Select a quiet place and sit comfortably either in a chair or on a pillow. 
Fold your hands in your lap, lower your head slightly and close your eyes. 


2. Begin repeating the word OM-M-M-M-M, ina slow monotone as though 
the sound were coming from a point deep within the abdomen. You may 
find it helpful to inhale first and say the mantra as you exhale, although 
within a few minutes, your breathing will regulate itself in relation to 
your repetition. 
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3. Repeat the mantra audibly five or six times and then repeat it silently in 
your mind. 


4. Continue this meditation for at least fifteen minutes as it generally re- 
quires the average person 6-9 minutes to get fully into a meditative state. 
In order to relieve yourself of concern about the time, you might want 
to use an alarm watch. 


5. When the time is up, sit quietly for a few seconds, open your eyes slowly, 
allow them to remain unfocused, and gently recall your feelings — the 
physical effects you experienced, and any thoughts that may have occur- 
red to you during this meditation. 


Below are spaces to record your experiences in your first six mantric meditation 
sessions: 


LOG 1: 


Ne) 
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Mantric meditation is a trance-like meditation which produces an altered state 
comprised of varying increases in alpha and theta waves and a disassociation from 
the body. Some people find this state to be distinctly uncomfortable. They are 
bothered by continually recurring thoughts, images or fears. They find it difficult to 
maintain their concentration and are concerned with the apparent lack of control 
inherent in the mantric effect. Often these concerns disappear in time. If not, the 
best course is to discontinue mantric meditation. 

Mantric meditation, however, has certain specific benefits less available in the 
breath form which follows. For example, a mantric state creates a condition of open- 
ness in the mind where deep sub-conscious (theta based) thoughts can emerge and 
cross the alpha bridge into conscious thought. An interesting aspect of this emergence 
is that these thoughts often reveal hitherto undiscovered insights. 
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Breath Meditation 


Breath meditation is quite different in form and result. Its not a trance meditation 
and it produces very different effects. Again, the best way to experience these differ- 
ences is to try it for yourself. You have already experienced the most simple form 
of this meditation in connection with the problem solving exercise. The form described 
below is somewhat more complicated but much more useful over the long term. It 
does, however, require practice in order to perfect. 

This breath meditation is called the J-form. It consists of four elements — inhalation, 
hold, exhalation, hold. The cycle begins with inhalation and continues successively 
with periods of holding the breath, exhaling and holding. See the chart below. 


“J° FORM BREATHING 


Hold 


Inhale 


Exhale 
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1. Position yourself comfortably in the same manner as you did for the 
mantric meditation. 


2. Begin by inhaling for a count of four. Think of your inhalation as a process 
of filling the lowe abdomenal region with oxygen. Done properly, there- 
fore, that region will visibly expand as you inhale. 


3. Hold the breath for a count of four. Do not attempt to hold the breath 
by closing off the air at the larynx. Instead, visualize your lower abdominal 
muscles tensing very slightly. 


4. Exhale gently and slowly from beginning in the lower abdomen for a 
count of eight. As you exhale, feel your body relaxing. 


5. Hold for a count of four as before. You will note on the chart the black 
dot which indicates a difference in this hold period. Coming as it does 
at the end of a relaxing exhalation, you will find it to be an extremely 
peaceful interval. 


Please note the numbers on the chart represent relative differences only. Instead 
of 4 & 8, they could be 6 & 12, or 8 & 16, etc. — whatever interval you find comfortable 
for you. Initially, you may find it necessary to actually count these intervals in your 
mind. You should, as quickly as possible relinquish the counting and allow your 
body to approximate these intervals naturally. 


Below are spaces for you to record your experiences in your first six breath medi- 
tation sessions: 


LOG 1: 
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LOG’ 2: 
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The benefits produced by this meditation are strikingly different than those result- 
ing from mantric meditation in several aspects. Breath meditation produces: 


@ Deep Mind/Body Integration. The combination of breathing and concentra- 
tion unifies the physical and mental faculties in a balanced way. 


@ Active Detachment. Because mantric meditation is trance-like, you become 
unaware of your body and of environmental sounds. The change of aware- 
ness in breath meditation differs considerably. A common way of differen- 
tiating the two is as follows. Assume that you were meditating in a room 
that contained a ticking clock. In mantric meditation you would eventually 
cease to hear the ticking sound. In breath meditation, however, you would 
continue to hear the ticking, but in a very detached way. 


@ Post Meditative Awareness. By consciously maintaining the quiet state at- 
tained during breath meditation after the session, you will very often 
experience bursts of creativity, insights, and changed perspectives. Experi- 
enced breath meditators report that their regular morning sessions consti- 
tute an excellent way to begin the day. 
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Guidelines for Meditating 


Attitude — Do not treat the meditation, or your mantra (if doing a mantric medita- 
tion) lightly. The mantra will become a part of your deeper consciousness, and 
will alter in form as time passes. Do not use it as a way to go to sleep, and do 
not discuss it with others. 


Place — Select a quiet place, free of noise and distractions, and with subdued light. 
Silence the telephone and the family (lovingly, please.) 


Time — Morning is best, evening second, and mid-day third. Try and meditate the 
same time everyday. Avoid meditation after a meal or alcohol. Be attentive to 
your own natural cycles; see if the time “feels” good to you. 


Timing — You can peek at your watch from time to time, or set the clock. In time, you 
will know automatically when the desired time has elapsed; your own internal 
clock will tell you. 


Distractions — If you itch, scratch! Get comfortable. Treat noises by noting them 
uncritically, letting them pass through your mind, and then forgetting them. (A 
continuous train of “trivia” passing through your mind is often a sign of stress 
release, of clutter disposing of itself. Treat these extraneous thoughts just as you 
do noise; observe them uncritically, let them pass, and go back to your meditation. 


Logging — Keeping a brief log of your meditations is a good idea, especially in the 
early stages. Record time, place, duration, and any unusual results. 


“Revelations” — Challenge any apparent sudden revelations or leadings after you 
are out of your meditation. Don’t blindly accept them as psychic guidance! 


Continuing Problems — If you have continuing problems, e.g., headaches, in- 
creased tension, deep satisfaction with your meditation, or continuing “noise,” 
reduce the duration to ten minutes or less, or discontinue your meditation. Do 
not continue if it does not feel right! 
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Correlating States of Relaxation and Brainwaves 


By now, you have experienced the natural relaxation that occurs as a concomitant 
of meditation. But just how relaxed are you while in your meditative state? Often, 
it’s difficult to tell. In one session, you may become so relaxed that you lose all 
consciousness of your body or even lapse into a deep meditative sleep; in another, 
you may feel that little has changed. And how do these feelings correlate with brain- 
wave changes. 

The chart, shown on the following page, describes the changes that occur in terms 
of six different levels beginning with the initial relaxed state (level 0) where the 
characteristic wave pattern is an alternation between beta (waking) and alpha (dream- 
like) frequencies. Level 6, shown at the bottom of the figure, depicts an extremely 
deep state in which there is very little electrical activity, and in which we actually 
experience a new way of feeling, one in which apparent conflicts or opposites are 
resolved into anew and higher unity, a state not achievable at the purely rational level. 

It’s important to recognize that these six levels do not represent objectives you 
should achieve. For example, the intent of regular meditation should not be to reach 
level 6. You will have many different reasons for meditating, and any given session 
will touch upon those reasons in different ways. These levels represent, simply, a 
natural progression of events that tend to occur, over time, as a result of a consistent 
and regular program of meditation. 

About this matter of objectives. It is normal, as you begin getting ready to meditate, 
to think to yourself, “Now, in the next twenty minutes, I want to a 
and then begin filling in the blanks with things like, “become really rested,” Ts 
rid of this headache,” or “find a solution to this problem.” That's all well and good, 
but it’s helpful to think of meditation as a discipline or as a way of life that can have 
long term results in terms of bringing you into accord with the universe. As such, 
the results may not be immediately observable and they may not fit with your 
preconceptions as to the way things should be. Just as one of the long term physical 
effects of meditation is a regularization of the blood pressure, so the psychological 
effects include reaching a state where we feel “aligned” with the forces of the universe 
and a peaceful effortless way. 
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Just beginning to relax. Subject may report 
difficulty in stilling the mind: the itchy 
state. Why am I doing this? 


Subjects have reported feeling dizzy or having 
befogged consciousness or sensations like going 
under an anesthetic. You may find yourself 
filling your mind with everyday affairs, almost 
as an avoidance of meditation. Don’t focus on 
the feelings, just let go. 


Calmness and relaxation. Childhood or other 
scenes from the past recalled as flashbacks. 
Attention need not be very sustained. 


Well defined state. Pleasant bodily sensations 
of floating, lightness, rocking, swaying (sub- 
jects may actually move rhythmically). More 
sustained concentration. Increased and clearer 


imagery 


Extremely vivid awareness of breathing, heartbeat, 
or other bodily sensations. Effortless concentra- 
tion. Sometimes a sensation of “being full of air” 

or of “growing to great size.” Sometimes an alter- 
nation between internal and external awareness. 


Very lucid state of consciousness. Deeply satis- 
fying. Intense alertness, calmness, and detach- 
ment. Feeling of altered state lacking in previous 
levels 0-4. 


New way of feeling, one has intuitive insight per- 
haps into old problems, as though seen froma 
more aware level. Synthesis of opposites into a 
higher unity. 


Subjective and Objective Correlates of Stages of Relaxation 


EEG Rhythm 


Intermittent 
alpha and beta 


Reduced beta 
continuous alpha 


Continuous alpha 
no beta, intermittent 
theta 


Continuous alpha 
with falling frequencies 
almost continuous theta 


Continuous alpha, theta 
falling in frequency 


Continuous theta, alpha 
frequency near the theta 
border 


Very little electrical 
more brain activity except 
occasional delta 
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The concept of centering dates back hundreds of years in eastern thought, particu- 
larly in the martial arts. To be centered is to possess a deep calm and an inner 
strength that can be readily accessed in times of stress of crisis. Your center, or 
“hara” as it is called in the martial arts, is both physical and mental. Physically, it’s 
a point approximately two inches below the navel which represents the physical 
center of gravity in the body. Mentally, it’s a state in which the physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and spiritual energies are more integrated. A centered person is in control 
of his or her life, but in a relaxed way. When you are centered, you experience 
greater awareness and power, a feeling of being in harmony with the world, and an 
internally-based sense of balance. Let’s consider each of these in turn. 


Awareness: We noted that meditation produces not only heightened, but 
different levels of awareness. Centering is an active form of meditation, a 
way of accessing alternative brainwave states while still operating in the 
normal waking (beta) state. In the centered state, you are more likely to 
respond rather than react to situations. 


Power: Most of our conceptions of power are externally based. Typically, 
we think of power as advantage, position, wealth, or muscle. True, we 
sometimes talk of “brainpower,” but when we do, we usually mean left 
brain. Centered power is different. It is internally based, and involves the 
balanced use of the right and left hemispheres. Centered power is a combi- 
nation of mental, spiritual, and physical energies in which the physical is 
probably the least important! The Japanese call this kind of power, “ki,” (in 
Chinese , “chi”). For convenience, and to emphasize these subtle differences, 
we'll be using the word, ki, to refer to this special kind of power. 


Pace: We move at different speeds. Some of us set our own pace while 
others let the world set it for us. There is an optimum pace for every action or 
situation — a speed that produces the best. The proper pace (rate of play) for 
a 33% rpm record is 33% revolutions per minute, not 45 or 78. Yet, how often 
do you find yourself going either too fast or too slow? Improper pace leads to 
stress, frustration, discouragement and, ultimately, a feeling that things are 
beyond your control. 

Centeredness helps you develop proper pace, embracing as it does, a larger 
realm of awareness and a balancing of right and left brain functions. When 
you learn to “move from your center,” both normal tasks and sudden emer- 
gencies become less traumatic. Things go more easily and life becomes more 
fun! Pace leads to an alignment between your inner and outer worlds. 
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Balance: There are two kinds. Static balance involves fulcrum and lever, like 
a school yard see-saw. You're in static balance when the externals of your 
life are going well and you feel good. There are two problems with static 
balance. First, it is delicate and easily disturbed by an unkind remark, an 
unforseen event, or a sudden crisis. Second, it is inflexible; it doesn’t work 
well in uncertain and stressful situations. 

Dynamic balance is different. Toy gyros and gyro compasses are examples 
of dynamic balance. Their stability is based on two factors: centricity and 
velocity. A gyro is only stable when it’s spinning around its center. Its 
centricity is a metaphorical representation of centeredness, a balance that 
comes from within rather from without. When you are centered, you experi- 
ence a kind of internal gyro, you'll recall that the faster it spins, the more 
stable it is. At slow speeds, it can easily be deflected or knocked over. At 
higher speeds, it becomes resistent to deflection. So it is with the balance 
of centeredness. Your individual centricity and motion enable you to resist 
outward disturbances. Motion, in this case, means fluidity, adaptability, 
and receptiveness to change. When you are dynamically balanced, you plot 
your own course and speed. 


Becoming Centered 


We said that being centered involves a different kind of awareness and power, so 
different in fact, that it must be experienced to be understood. The exercises that 
follow are designed to allow you to discover for yourself what the centered state 
feels like, although you've already experienced it if you’ve practiced the meditation 
exercises given earlier. The difference, in this case, is that you’re not sitting immobile 
in a chair. 

One way to get the feel of the centered state is to experiment with a process used in 
aikido, one of the martial arts. The martial artist practices to become centered, because 
the centered state results in greater awareness and control with respect to one’s oppo- 
nent. The centering process, as taught in the martial arts, can help anyone deal with 
life more effectively since it results ina more calm, relaxed, and empowered state. 

Becoming centered involves four steps which, taken together, encompass the whole 
concept of centering. Let’s review the steps and then discuss an exercise that will 
enable you to feel the difference between centered and uncentered power: 


1. Relax Completely. For most of us, that’s nearly impossible. There is always 
residual tension in the body of which we are unaware. Telling someone 
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to relax is a sure way to encourage tension. If you don’t believe it, try 
this experiment. Stand next to a friend and command him or her to 
“relax.” Then grasp your friend’s arm at the wrist and lift if slowly. Note 
the weight of the limb. Chances are it will be very light, much lighter 
than its actual weight. Why? Because your friend anticipated your action, 
tensed up, and actually helped you raise the arm. A relaxed arm is heavy. 
A good way to become physically relaxed quickly involves an exercise 
called, “hands shaking.” It consists simply of shaking your hands at the 
wrists, slowly at first and then more vigorously until you can feel your 
fingers tingling. Continue for a few seconds at this intense rate and then 
begin to shake your hands more gently and slowly until you become 
completely still. Note how your arms feel. Not how you feel. In all 
likelihood, your arms will feel heavier and you will feel more relaxed. 
Allow your whole body to join your arms in this feeling of physical 
relaxation, for you must be relaxed in order to go on to the second step. 


. Maintain Your Center. This is simply a matter of directing your attention 
to that spot about two inches below the navel. An easy way to find your 
center, if you’re wearing a belt, is to loop your thumb over the belt 
(opposite your belly button) while standing, and allow your middle finger 
to coil slightly. Your middle finger will be touching your center. Now, for 
purposes of this exercise, you simply visualize this center as a single point 
of focus for all the energies of the body. Everything emanates from there. 


3. Allow Your Weight To Fall. Where is the heaviest part of a glass of 
water? At the bottom, of course. So it is with the human body. If you 
extend your arm from the shoulder out in front of you, which surface is 
the heaviest? The underside, the part nearest the ground. If you visualize 
this fact with your arm extended, you will find that it suddenly becomes 
heavier. Ask a friend to help you by gently holding your extended arm 
up by supporting it under the elbow. Then, as you concentrate on allow- 
ing the weight of your arm to drop to its lowest point, ask your friend 
to tell you if the apparent weight of your arm changes. Chances are, 
your friend will report that your arm suddenly became heavier. 

This principle applies in any position to all parts of the body and to 
the body as a whole. The point where the greatest weight will be felt 
when you are standing is the bottoms of the feet. If you succeed in 
visualizing this and relaxing, you can literally become anchored to the 
floor and virtually immovable. Imagine how useful this can be in a situa- 
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tion where someone is trying to knock you off balance as is the case in 
many martial arts contests. Becoming passively immobile is useful in any 
situation when people or events would disturb your equilibrium. 


4. Extend Ki (Power). Here’s where it gets a little tricky, because this whole 
exercise embraces both metaphor and reality. Following these four steps 
can result in dramatic and observable physical changes as well as 
psychological ones, such as a sense of being grounded and gently in 
control. 

Think of ki as originating in your center and flowing throughout your 
body. Then realize that you can direct this power, much the way you 
direct the flow of water from a garden hose. Direction is a matter of 
relaxed intention. You simply visualize the flow of energy from your 
center. 


A Partner Exercise 


You can experiment with these four points using an exercise taught in aikido called 
the “unbendable arm.” It requires a partner and is simply a way of measuring the 
difference between centered and uncentered power. It works like this: 


1. Have your partner stand facing you, close enough so that you can com- 
fortably extend your arm and place the knife edge of your hand on his 
or her shoulder. 


2. Do steps 1 and 2 (hands shaking, maintaining your center) as described 
above, and then slowly and gently extend your arm (right arm if you are 
right-handed, left if not) and place the knife edge of your hand on your 
partner’s shoulder. Gently extend your index finger so that it points into 
the distance in front of you and allow your thumb and other fingers to 
curl slightly. 


3. Now, with your arm and index finger extended, visualize ki flowing from 
your center through your body and out your arm and index finger into 
infinite space. (Remember the analogy of the garden hose). It helps if 
you also look into space (not at your partner) without trying to focus 
your eyes. 
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4. Now, you are relaxed and centered, your weight is “underside,” and 
you are extending ki. At this point, your partner should place his or her 
hands in the crook of your extended arm and gently begin applying 
pressure. If you are properly centered, the arm will be difficult, if not 
impossible to bend. 


You can reverse positions so that you each experience both sides of the exercise. 
Later, with practice, you can compare your centered strength with your normal or 
uncentered strength by allowing your partner to bend your arm while you are not 
centered. You will find that, even though you tighten the muscles of your extended 
arm and clench your fist tightly, centered power will be stronger. 

After completely the partner exercise, record your results here: 


a. How did I feel different when I completed Step 1 (relax completely)? 


ad 


b. In retrospect, how relaxed do I think I am most of the time? 


c. What differences did my partner note in the relative strength of my arm, 
comparing the two ways of extending it? 


d. Did either of us have difficulty experiencing the more relaxed from of 
(ki) power? If “yes” why might this be so? 


When you are centered, you have heightened and broader awareness, you are 
stronger physically and mentally, and you can actually think and move more quickly, 
because you are not blocked by preconceptions or rigid muscles. You are calm, open, 
and in control. 
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If you had difficulty experiencing the enhanced power that can result from proper 
application of these principles, this may help you. Principles 1 and 3 are physical 
principles; principles 2 and 4 are mental ones. They are, however, integrated in their 
effect. The rule in aikido is: master one and you master them all; lose one and you 
lose them all. If you or your partner did not notice a decided difference in power 
(between the two forms of arm extension), you are either not relaxed, or you are 
not maintaining your concentration. In which case, the key is more practice. Most of 
us are not relaxed much of the time. Although it seems odd to say, we have to work 
at being relaxed. The same is true for concentration. Most of us are better at concen- 
trating on several things at once than on a single thing. The kind of concentration 
implied in this principle is both singular and focused. 

These principles have broad application. You can use them to become centered in 
a variety of situations. With practice, you'll find that you can achieve a centered state 
quickly and without going through all four steps (remember, master one and you 
master them all). Here are some ways to practice. 


a. The next time you are confronted with a task that is stressful for you 
(e.g., speaking before an audience, confronting conflict), take a minute 
or two and practice the “hands shaking” exercise. Note how much calmer 
you feel, and then go on with the task. 


b. The next time you are sitting in a meeting or talking on the phone and 
you begin to feel anxious or stressed, quietly take in a deep breath and 
exhale slowly and gently while, at the same time focusing on your center 
(touch your center with your middle finger if that helps you concentrate). 
Continue the breathing sequence until you feel calm and centered. It 
may take three or four cycles. Then, note how much more quiet you 
feel, and how your perceptions of the situation or the other person begin 
to shift. 


c. Suppose you are about to begin a tedious project, something you’re 
uptight about, such as balancing your checkbook or writing a letter you 
don’t want to write. Take two or three minutes to practice this centering 
exercise before you begin and, when you've finished, do it again. (You 
can do the breathing and concentration as described above or you can 
physically walk through the four steps. In the latter case, you can practice 
extending ki by swinging your arms gently from the resting position to 
the extended position at shoulder height and, at that point, extending 
ki through your index fingers. Although your partner is not there, the 
effect is still the same. 
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There are dozens of similar exercises you can do. For example when pushing a 
revolving door, visualize your ki extending beyond the door and note how easily it 
moves. Another variation which often produces dramatic results involves lifting a 
heavy object. In martial arts and in meditation, we learn that the power comes with 
exhalation rather than inhalation. Say you are attempting to lift a laundry basket full 
of wet clothes. First, take a deep breath, hold it, bend over, and lift the basket. Note 
how heavy it feels. Then, relax completely, bend over and, as you pick up the basket, 
exhale. Note how much lighter it feels. Why? Because you have brought your centered 
power into play. 

At first, this may strike you as simply a fun way to impress your friends or liven 
up a party, but it’s much more than that. The centered state is a mental and physical 
posture, a way of approaching life. When you are centered, you are gently in control 
of yourself, and you have much more power to deal with the world. 

But what about the other aspects of centering — pace and balance? How can you 
begin to develop proper pace and achieve dynamic balance in your life? Again, there 
are many exercises for each. Let’s consider a few. 


Changing Your Pace 


Only you can decide whether or not your pace is right. If you’re feeling rushed 
and pressured most of the time, chances are, it isn’t. In which case, there are several 
things you can do about it: 


a. Meditate — Over time, regular meditation results in greater calm and 
detachment. 


b. Act Deliberately — How often do you find yourself reacting to situations 
or people? Unfortunately, reaction (as opposed to response) causes you 
to lose power and puts you at the mercy of someone else’s timetable. 
You can make a conscious decision to act rather than react, even it you 
have to “count to ten” every time something comes up. Other ways of 
acting deliberately include: pausing to ascertain whether a given action 
is really necessary before jumping in, saying “no” when you feel that 
you are being pressured, and taking time for yourself each day. 


c. Take Mini Vacations — It’s often difficult to maintain perspective when 
you’re caught up in everyday affairs. What you’ re involved in ona day-to- 
day basis becomes all too important. To break the cycle, it’s healthy to 
take two or three days off, at least every three months, and just go some- 
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where that encourages a change of pace. Where you go is less important 
than the fact that the trip represents a significant departure from the 
routine. As a general rule, however, mini vacations that prove most 
therapeutic are those that allow you to slow down, get in touch with 
your feelings, and gently allow your creative instincts to emerge. 


d. Do Things Differently — If you are right handed, try doing as much as 
you can with your left hand for a while. Go to bed and get up at different 
times. If you consider yourself to be a type “A” person, schedule a half 
hour a day when you literally do nothing. At first, you may find the 
inactivity frustrating but, after a while, that thirty minutes may become 
the most important part of your day. 


Change of pace requires action on your part. Just reading about it is not enough. 
From the earlier exercises in this book, you pretty well know if your pace is right. 
If you don’t, ask others who are in a position to observe you in a variety of situations. 
Once you explain what you're trying to get at, if they sense you are sincere in wanting 
to know, they will be able to give you good feedback. Here are some questions you 
might ask them to answer about you: 


a. Would you say that, most of the time, I appear to be relaxed and in 
control of situations? When am I not? 


b. Do you think I frequently over react to situations? 
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c. If you were to describe my “pace” as you observe it in most situations, 
which of the following seems most appropriate: 


@ Too slow 
@ Too fast 
@ About right 


d. In light of your answer to question (c), what are some things you might 
suggest I change in my life? 


Obviously, in selecting people to answer these questions, you would want to 
choose those who, in your opinion, appear to be most centered, paced, and balanced 
in their own lives. 


Becoming Dynamically Balanced 


Your meditation and centering practice will take care of half of the balance equation: 
centricity. It’s the other half, motion, that may take some practice. 

Motion leads to change and most of us are not comfortable with change. We like 
the certainty of our creature comforts and schedules and are ill at ease when they’re 
taken away. But think of the stability represented by the gyro. It’s solid in its motion. 
Learning to cope with change, becoming dynamically balanced, is a matter of perspec- 
tive. Here are two principles you may want to try. They work, but you'll have to 
apply them in your own life before you'll believe it: 


a. All change involves both risk and opportunity. The balance among the 
two is often a function of whether you fear or welcome change. 


b. Growth without change is difficult, if not impossible. To the extent that 
you isolate yourself from change, you will frustrate your growth. 
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These principles suggest that an attitude of welcoming change is healthy. Con- 
sequently, anything you can do that causes that to happen is likely to open up new 
doors. For example, you can make it a point to try new things — take a different 
route to the office or store, try foods you haven't tasted, or listen to music that 
represents a significant departure for you. You can also make a concerted effort to 
welcome every change that enters your life. Periodically, sit down and make a list of 
all the reasons why what is happening to you at the moment may be good. 

How balanced are you? Your answers to the Lifestyle questions in Part One of 
this workbook will give you a clue in a general sense. Your answers to the questions 
below will help you hone in on this specific aspect of life management: 


a. In general, how comfortable am I with uncertainty and change? 


b. When confronted with a sudden change of plans or a minor crisis, how 
do I react or respond? 


c. Iam most concerned with: 


@ moving forward and growing, or 


@ just staying even 


d. If my answer to question (a) above suggests a fairly high level of discom- 
fort regarding uncertainty and change, what are some things I can do 
to change? 


Centering, like meditation, isn’t something you master overnight. For most of us, 
it’s a continuing process in which we learn to be centered more and more of each 
day. In a world fraught with challenge and change, it takes work to remain centered, 
but it’s worth it in terms of clearer decisions and greater peace with oneself and others. 


PART FOUR 


THE DISCOVERED SELF 
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Let’s take a moment to assess your progress to date. The exercises in Part One 
were designed to help you understand the self you’ve constructed in the years since 
birth, the person you thought you were. By now, you’ve undoubtedly come face-to- 
face with the recognition that not all of your self-constructions were valid or laudable. 
The basic message of Part One was that much of what we think about ourselves is 
untrue, or at least wide of the mark. 

Parts Two and Three provided you with tools for beginning the physical and mental 
reconstruction and for discovering the essential qualities that make up your true 
being. You were offered a series of approaches for accomplishing self-directed change. 
Those words, “self-directed,” are important. What they mean is that the responsibility 
for changing is yours and yours alone. No one else can do it for you, nor should 
they. The choice, to change or not to change, is uniquely your own. 

It may be useful, at this point, to ask: change to what? Is the result of all these 
exercises to make you a better person, or a different person? We think it is the latter. 
To borrow a phrase from Paul, you are “putting off” the old man or woman, not 
improving him or her. Which leads us to another concept we would like to touch 
upon briefly: MASTERY. 

There are two fundamental aspects to responsibility: responsibility for ourselves 
and responsibility to others. Mastery deals with the first of these. A “master” is 
simply an ordinary person from whom the extraneous or nonessential has been 
removed. Mastery, therefore, consists of discarding those elements (i.e. the con- 
structed self) that are not useful or valid. So, when you discard the constructed self, 
what have you got left? That’s it: the discovered self, the real you. And that is what 
this Part is all about. 

Your real self isn’t physical. It isn’t even psychological. Your real self is essence, 
and it is best expressed in terms of the qualities that you represent as a mental and 
spiritual being. Even these qualities are not the real you, but they point to the real 
you. You are, in holographic terms, one, complete, and all. Life, mastery, all you 
are really about, therefore, is discovering more of this real self. 


THE EIGHT DISCOVERED QUALITIES 


We've chosen to describe the discovered self in terms of eight qualities. Any single 
quality includes and suggests others. Openness, for example, one of the eight, 
includes curiosity. Exhilaration, another, inspires a sense of humor. So there could 
be more than eight — this is a limited approach to a limitless topic. 

As you think about these qualities, you may want to adapt them to your own 
needs, change some and add others. That’s good. For now, however, they provide 
a structure and metaphor that allow us to share the universality of our respective 
experiences. If you find there are places where you don’t agree, you may be discov- 


ering that each of us enjoys his or her own beautiful uniqueness, and that too is as 
it should be. 


1. Stillness 


You would think that it would be easy to be still. You need only go where it’s 
quiet, relax and let things happen. Unfortunately that is not always the case. Stillness 
is not so much a place to go as something you are part of. It is the anteroom of the 
inner self. You achieve it not by seeking, but by recognizing. It can only be partly 
understood through examination and metaphor. To be fully known, it must be 
experienced, partaken of, and the way to experience it is to do it. Getting off alone 
and meditating sets the stage and provides an atmosphere free of distraction. It’s a 
way to trigger the discovery process. 

It takes courage to demand time for yourself. At first glance, it may seem to be 
the ultimate in selfishness, a real slap in the face to those who love and depend on 
you. It’s not! It means you care enough to want to see the best in yourself and give 
only the best to others. It is silent recognition that your obligation to them is to give 
your best and nothing less. 


< EXERCISE >» 
a. Stop what you are doing now, at this moment. Sit quietly, close your 
eyes, and don’t try to think about anything. Do this for about a minute, 


then, open your eyes and answer the questions below: 


@ What thoughts occurred during that minute? 


ig 
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@ What bodily feelings, noises, or movements did J notice? (e.g., the 
beating of your heart, a sensation of heat or cold) 


@ Was anything bothering me? 


b. Ask yourself this question: have I begun to take regular time for myself, 
alone? 


c. If my answer to question (b) is NO, when am I going to start? 


2. Inner-directedness 


Stillness is the path to inner-directedness. It reveals the inner compass and gyro 
that chart the course and maintain balance. For some, this guidance comes easily; 
for others, it can be a struggle. It’s easy to become swayed by your surroundings, 
to view the world as others do, or as they want you to. It takes awhile to learn to 
follow your inner leadings. You’re called upon to explain your logic when you have 
none or defend your intuition when you aren’t sure of it. Eventually you will learn 
to listen to that “still small voice” and rely on it — your intuition. Gradually, with 
practice, confidence, awareness and accuracy will improve and you will trust your 
inner voice on larger issues. 


<< EXERCISE >» 


a. Looking back, was I an innerdirected person before I began doing the 
exercises in this workbook? 
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<4 EXERCISE > 


b. Have I become more innerdirected since I began this work? 


c. What are some things I can do to continue my path towards greater inner- 
directedness? 


2 


3. Openness 


Many people have trouble understanding the concept of openness. They think 
that being “open” means they will be vulnerable or exposed — that they will be 
more easily hurt. They don’t understand that by being open they are less resistant 
to life and the filters that hinder perception and block awarenss. 

If you aren’t open, you aren’t receptive. You create limits in relationships and filter 
every moment of your life. You can’t have access to all those deep and meaningful 
parts of yourself. 

When you are open, you will see things as they really are, not as they should be. 
You will be more present oriented and concerned with what is. Openness is essential 
for growth. Close your mind and you narrow your perspective. OPEN your heart 
and love will enter. The truly open person is not afraid of what might be. He or she 
focuses on the now, realizing that the future can only be altered by what is achieved 
in the present. Openness happens; it cannot be made to happen. In fact, openness 
based on will is weakness. The openness evolves naturally out of being centered 
and inner-directed. You can decide to be open, but that won’t make it so. It only 
happens when you can go beyond yourself and let go of who you thought you were 
— to just be, with no persona to hide behind, to let go of control and trust in the 
process of life, to learn to live from the heart instead of the mind. This kind of 
openness is honesty and power. Control creates bondage. Control is the defender 
of the clinging mind. It opposes the openness of the heart. When you are open, you 
are not a window for people to see through, you are a mirror in which others can 
better see themselves. 
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<4 EXERCISE > 


a. Areas of my life (self) where I feel comfortable being open: 


b. Areas of my life (self) where I am resistant or afraid to be open: 


c. What are some of my concerns about being open? 


d. What are some of the blocks and filters to my being open? 


4. Gentleness 


Gentleness requires tremendous strength. It is having the power not to react when 
everything about a circumstance says that you should. Gentleness is the beginning 
of learning what love is all about. Force is our attempt to make the world align with 
our personal desires. To let go of control is to go beyond the personal and adapt to 
the present moment and to those with whom we are in contact. 

When you have achieved the capacity for gentleness, you don’t have to work at 
being special. Others will feel love and caring coming from you. You don’t need to 
manipulate or hurt others to get what you want. You will notice a higher energy 
level because you will approach people and situations with much greater ease. You 
will be less critical. You will feel more buoyant, straightforward, humble, and serene. 
You will be capable of giving greater compassion and love, for your focus will be on 
the good in others. 
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<< EXERCISE > 


a. When it comes to being reactive or responsive, most of the time I see 
myself as: 


b. When it comes to being in control or letting go of people and situations, 
most of the time I: 


c. When it comes to being open, I would describe myself as: 


5. Exhilaration 


Exhilaration is joy, often over small things and sometimes without apparent reason. 
It is the beginning of discovering the power available to us. It is the incipient awareness 
that we are not simply accidental bumps on the road of life, but part of a much larger 
purpose. 

Exhilaration is often not a usual part of everyone’s experience. Many are so bur- 
dened by the past or threatened and worried about the future that the present holds 
only sparse joys. Yet exhilaration is a part of the true self. It is discovered only as 
we look for it. It requires forsaking the rational, rebirth, access to new heights. There 
are lots of ways to get it. Some get their highs by climbing mountains, by riding 
bicycles on beautiful wooded trails, or simply by making others happy. 


< EXERCISE > 


Take a few moments to reflect on how much exhilaration you regularly 
experience in your life: 


a. Exhilaration is part of my life: 


frequently seldom not at all 
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b. Things that give me a feeling of exhilaration: 


c. Things that block my experiencing exhilaration on a regular basis: 


6. A Capacity to Entertain Un-traditional Views 


An untraditional view is a view that runs counter to the established norms, mores 
or attitudes of those around you or of society as a whole. Having a capacity to hear 
untraditional views doesn’t mean tolerating them; it means understanding them. It 
means being able to put yourself in the other person’s shoes without judging him 
or her — to see why they think and feel the way they do. Until you are willing to 
do that, you can’t truly understand them. You'll be far more critical of their position. 
You'll look more for what is wrong about them than for what you can learn. 

With increasing inner-directedness, the inadequacy of traditional “labeling” be- 
comes obvious. The more you learn about yourself, the more likely you are to see 
others clearly. You'll see things as they are rather than as they appear to be. Your 
attitudes will change when you are prepared to accept a new perspective and you 
won't have as much trouble with your feelings about others even though you may 
disagree with their views. 


<4 EXERCISE > 


a. I am comfortable accepting other people’s views as long as: 


b. Iam comfortable accepting other people as authorities under the follow- 
ing conditions: 
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c. Some of my prejudices about people are: 


d. I have no problem separating my feelings about the person from the 
behavior: 


® most of the time 

® under certain conditions 
® seldom 

@® never 


7. Impatiénce With The Banal 


Its easy to get caught up in trivia and settle for less in your life. What are you 
really about? What is meaningful to you? Are the things you’re doing now promoting 
self-growth? In the long run, is what you are focused on now really significant in the 
scheme of things? How much are you willing to give for what is really important to 
you? 

It’s often difficult to focus on what's important. It’s easier to become caught up in 
trivia — more money, a bigger house, etc. But before long, trivia will invade every 
area of your life. You will end up tolerating more than you are taking risks to move 
off dead center. 

It takes a lot of energy, commitment, and dedication to take control of your life 
and live up to your potential. It also takes courage. Banality, like tradition, is sup- 
ported by the majority. Eventually, however, refusing to accept banality in your life 
becomes essential. There is so much to do, so much to learn, the every moment 
becomes precious. The significance of life begins to assert itself and impatience be- 
comes a virtue. 


<q EXERCISE > 


a. How much of my time is spent in idle conversation, gossip or criticism? 
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b. How much is spent in idle speculation or fruitless daydreaming? 


c. How often dol worry about things or events over which I have no control? 


d. Who do I spend my time with and what do these people contribute to 
my experience? 


NAME CONTRIBUTION 


e. Looking back at my list, is there anyone I would like to eliminate from 
my experience because their contribution doesn’t benefit my growth? 


f. Looking at the same list, what do I contribute to these same people? 
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g. What kinds of things cause me to get stuck? 


h. How often do I undertake an activity with only partial commitment 
because I am not really interested or see no value in it? 


i. Here is a list of the activities, events and people that I tolerate in my life 
and for each an explanation why: 


NAME I TOLERATE BECAUSE 


j. Now, go back and put a check mark next to the ones I would like to 


eliminate. 
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8. Awareness of a Higher Comformity 


Conforming can be good or bad depending on the circumstances. For example, if 
all you do is go along with everything and anything that society deems valuable, 
never challenge or test another hypothesis, ever remaining slightly uncomfortable 
and non-assertive, you are too much of a conformist. On the other hand, if you are 
bent on breaking any or all rules just for the sake of testing the limits and establishing 
yourself as an independent thinker, then you have gone too far the other way. The 
answer is probably not whether you conform, but to what you choose to conform. 

The awareness of a higher law and of the necessity of conforming to it is implicit 
in the discovered self. This law is neither civil or canoncial. It is the fundamental 
law of bieng, perceived directly and requiring no intermediaries to interpret or en- 
force. For one who embraces the warrior spirit, the highest goal is to find and follow 
this law. This kind of conformity becomes real power. 


<q EXERCISE >» 


a. Looking back at those who exerted influence over me duing my child- 
hood, when it came to being a conformist or non-comformist, I was 
encouraged to: 


b. What are some of the guidelines I use to decide to conform or not in a 
situation: 


c. Most of the time, I see myself as aggressive, assertive or passive in dealing 
with people and situations. (Circle one.) 


d. My views about a higher law and how if fits into my life are: 


ESSENTIAL STRATEGIES 


We said earlier that the discovered qualities should emerge over time. They do, 
but not without constant effort and vigilance. There are twelve strategies to aid you 
in your transition from a constructed to a discovered self. Each of these is essential 
if you hope to reach a full realization of the eight qualities within yourself. 


1. Guard the Self 


The conditions that encourage the appearance of the discovered self are subtle 
and delicate. The world seems to be for noise and against silence. Finding stillness, 
going off regularly to be alone with your thoughts takes courage. Becoming inner-di- 
rected sometimes requires that you refuse direction from others, not overtly or bra- 
zenly, but gently and imperceptibly. Guarding the self is like balancing a glass of 
water on a stick; it requires precision and constant attention. Guarding the self 
through meditation, writing, or running is not selfishness; it is a requirement for 
excellence. » 

By becoming still, calm, and quiet, you can exclude the everpresent static of the 
everyday world. This process of inner centering is less one of doing than of not doing. 
It helps create a mental receptivity and inner space that are necessary if you are to 
become aligned and directed. 

Although you may not recognize it at this moment, you are part of the Great 
Consciousness of Mind whose depth and breadth are infinite, greater than any ocean, 
larger than all of the endless space of the known and unknown universe. Take a 
moment to think about the following questions: 


<q EXERCISE > 


a. What distracts me from remaining constantly centered? (These can in- 
clude people, problems, events, fears, prejudices, illness or any condition 
of constant stress). List your answers here: 


re 


ee) 
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b. Go back and prioritize the list in terms of those that are most disconcerting. 


c. With respect to each of these items, what specific actions can I take to 
lessen their impact. (In this context an action may be simply a change of 
attitude on your part). 


2. Assume Responsibility 


You are responsible for your actions, thoughts, emotions and destiny. You are also 
responsible for the effects of your thoughts and actions upon others. It is important 
to distinguish between your responsibilities for and to others. There are certain 
“responsibilities for” that rest with each individual and are non-transferable. These 
include divesting yourself of the trappings of the constructed self, finding your own 
“truth,” and discovering your true identity or self and your relation to the universe 
as a whole. In these areas we cannot assume responsibility for others, but must 
allow them the freedom to find their own truth. 

So, what responsibilities do we have for others? Generally, these fall under the 
heading of guidance and caretaking — both applicable primarily to situations in which 
others cannot do for themselves. For example, let’s take a parent’s responsibility for 
a child. In the years from birth to young adulthood, the parents are responsible for 
the nurturing, safety, and guidance of their offspring because of their actions — 
deliberate or accidental that brought the child into the world. 

Some caretaking and guidance responsibilities exist perforce of our inherent con- 
nectedness with others. For example, if you are called upon to care for an aging 
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infirmed parent, you bear certain responsibilities for that person, stemming from the 
pre-existing relationship. 

Now let’s consider your responsibility to others. (We’re not talking here about the 
assigned responsibilities of employees to employers. We’re referring to those respon- 
sibilities that originate with us individually and apply to all others with whom we 
come in contact. In this case, our responsibilities are quite clear; they are the same 
as those we accept for ourselves: to allow others the same awareness, self discovery, 
and completeness that we claim for ourselves. This can be difficult if others are 
unwilling to accept responsibility in these areas. But seeing it for them, silently, frees 
them and allows the natural restorative and healing processes to take place. 


<< EXERCISE >» 


a. People I feel responsible for: in the two columns below list the people I feel 
responsible for and describe the responsibility. 


NAME RESPONSIBILITY 


b. Looking over my answers in the responsibility column and in relation 
to the narrative above, where am I assuming too much responsibility? 
Place a check next to each one. 


c. Are there any areas where I should be assuming more responsibility? 
Place a circle next to each one. 
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d. Looking over the people on my list, am I meeting my responsibilities to 
with respect to each of them? For example, am I allowing them the right 
to self expression, direction, and growth that I demand for myself? With 
whom do I need to do better and how? 


NAME I NEED TO: 


3. Test All Authorities 


Human authorities are fallible. Beware of parent, priest, or potentate who tells 
you what truth is. Their “truth” is all too often belief rather than fact. Ultimate truth 
is a product of one’s individual searching. It results more from discovering than from 
instruction. What is true for me may not be true for you. The test for each of us is 
that it squares with our inner sense of right. My truth and your truth may be different 
tomorrow. They must be if we are growing, and growth is the one inviolable law. 


<q EXERCISE >» 


a. What are the issues in my life with which I have not been comfortable 
finding my own inner answer? 


b. With respect to these issues, who have been my authorities? 


c. What if they are wrong? (This one may jog your complacency). 
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The product of “testing” is invariably to produce more qualities than answers, and 
it is those questions that let you do your own self discovery. 


4. Trust in Myself, Not in Others 


Trust in others is a popular virtue. The person who mistrusts other people is 
regarded as insecure, sick or both. Traditional wisdom has it that the only alternative 
to trust is distrust. Think about it for a moment. Trust involves expectation and 
obligation. When you trust someone, you expect them to behave in a certain way. 
If they fail to live up to your expectations, you feel they have let you down and 
sense that something has been lost from the relationship. If that someone is very 
close, the loss can be substantial. Suppose that you tell the other person how much 
you trust him or her to do such and such. You have obligated that person to behave 
as you want. Some parents do this with their children. They use trust to instill guilt. 
This pattern is repeated by the children when they grow up. The burden is passed on. 

Trust in others weakens and pressures every relationship it touches. It imposes 
oughts and shoulds between you and me. I trust you to do what I know you will 
do, nothing more, nothing less. I hold no expectation and impose no obligation. In 
that way, we're both protected. 


<< EXERCISE > 
a. Who have I trusted that let me down? In the spaces below, first identify 
someone you have trusted and then (1) describe briefly the nature of 
your disillusionment, (2) decide whether your trust was based on obliga- 


tion or expectation, and (3) did you set the person up for failure? 


NAME: 


(1) 
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(2) 
(3) 


NAME: 


You may find it useful to review each of these people with an eye to exploring 
actions you can take to right the situation. 
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5. Know My Enemies and My Friends 


It may seem odd to use the term, enemy, in the context of normal human relation- 
ships. What we are referring to here, however, is not overtly adversarial aspects of 
combative relationships, but the more subtler weave of relationships that spring from 
low self esteem, fear, pain, and anger subconsciously entertained by many of us. 
When one’s primary motivation involves a sense of deprivation, it’s natural that his 
or her fundamental posture with respect to others is one of defensiveness. Unknow- 
ingly, these people become the enemies of those around them in that their first 
concern is to protect that fragile sense of self at any cost. 

We all have enemies, as the term is used here. These people return your good 
news with feelings of hurt, envy, or jealousy. They portray themselves as less fortu- 
nate and put upon. The danger with these people is that they invariably seek to 
draw their strength from others. 

The most healthy form of friendship is that which includes a significant element 
of unconditional love. These “friends” are strong within themselves and are, there- 
fore, able to appreciate and share your joy. The net result of this kind of union is 
synergistic in that it benefits both parties. 

Knowing others involves much more than listening to their words and interpreting 
their body language. It means being open and receptive enough to sense their 
thoughts, think and feel as they do, and experience their happiness and — in some 
cases — their pain. Unless you really know the other person, you cannot help or 
even relate to them properly. And it’s not always an easy task. It means that you 
must be free of judgment and able to observe calmly, clearly, and dispassionately. 
It means that you understand clearly the difference between responsibilities to and 
for. It is not a skill that is acquired easily. 

It’s probably easier to know a stranger than someone you love. Frequently, when 
you love someone, that love is conditional. You love what they are to you or what 
they can do for you. You unkowingly impose conditions of expectation and desire 
upon them with the result that the relationship becomes a negotiation. Subtly you 
bargain for what you want with what you are willing to give. Try though you may, 
if you love, you relinquish power and increase your own vulnerability. To love much 
is to accept the risk that you may be hurt. The only way out is to learn to love 
unconditionally, without expectation or demand. Unconditional love is powerful 
love. Unconditional love radiates outward like heat from a stove or ripples in a pool. 
It requires no object or incentive. It simply 1s. 
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<4 EXERCISE > 


a. Thinking of those I classify as friends or enemies, what are the characteris- 
tics of each: 


FRIEND ENEMY 


b. Thinking of myself, what kind of characteristics do I exhibit as a friend 
or an enemy? 


FRIEND ENEMY 
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c. What are some factors that prevent me from loving others uncondition- 
ally? 


6. Accept Others As They Are 


It’s natural to want to share what you have, to show others the way. And it’s 

often easy to see what others must do differently. “If only he or she would 

,” the saying goes. The hard fact, however, is that where people 
are is where they should be at the moment. Your truth and mine are different, at least 
for now. I have things to learn and places to go before (and if) I'll be ready for your 
truth. We need to give each other room to grow. 

This acceptance is critical in human relationships. It frees others from the weight 
of expectation and it encourages a mutual outflow of noncritical loving support. 
When Iaccept you as you are, I free myself to allow you to become what you can be. 

But what about those situations in which someone else has hurt me? Must you 
accept and forgive that person? Acceptance and forgiveness are nearly synonomous. 
To accept another person for what they are is to recognize each person’s right to 
have his or her own expression. To forgive another person is to accept human frailty 
as a given in human experience. Its important to recognize that forgiveness applies 
to the person and not to the act. If you have been deeply wounded by someone, 
that may well be no excuse for his or her action, only an explanation. The point is 
that acceptance and forgiveness free you from the burden of your own negative 
emotions toward others. 


< EXERCISE > 


a. Who in my experience am I having trouble accepting or forgiving and 
why? 


PERSON REASON 
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b. What are predominant emotions I feel with respect to these individuals? 


c. How are these emotions impacting upon my life? 


7. Act Spontaneously 


You can’t decide to be spontaneous any more than I can decide to be ten-feet tall. 
But you can provide the conditions that encourage spontaneity -- stillness, listening, 
openness, curiosity, a sense of humor, a willingness to risk being wrong and to 
admit it when you are, and a sense that you'll be at the right place at the right time 
and have what you need. These are all aspects of the discovered self. Your attentive- 
ness to them ensures that you will recognize spontaneity when it knocks on your 
door. Spontaneity is response rather than reaction. If you push me and I resist, that’s 
reaction. My reaction may be deliberate or the result of long conditioning, but it’s 
not spontaneous. If you push and I yield — allow us to move effortlessly in the same 
direction and then adapt to your intent and redirect us both — that’s response, and 
it can be spontaneous. Spontaneity frees you from the need to preplan or prejudge. 
It puts discovery into your life ona moment-by-moment basis. Spontaneity is freedom 
from predisposition and expectation. 


< EXERCISE >» 


a. Am I more comfortable controlling situations or responding spontane- 
ously to them? 


b. What are some actions I have taken in the past week that are evidence 
of spontaneity in my life? List them below: 
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c. If I see myself more as a “controller,” what are some of the arguments 
I use against spontaneity? 


8. Recognize Experience And Crisis As Learning 


If you accept purpose in your life, it’s easier to understand that where you are 
now is appropriate and that what happens next will also be appropriate. When 
viewed in the context of a single life span, this may be hard to swallow. But when 
life is understood as transcending both birth and death, it makes sense. Seeing 
problems and crises as learning opportunities frees you to act rather than forcing 
you to react. In many instances the difference between a disaster and a blessing lies 
in this simple perspective. The key is getting outside and above the problem. 


<q EXERCISE >» 


Think of 4 or 5 traumatic events or crises you have experienced in the past. 
List them below along with the insights for learning you derived from them. 


CRISIS MY LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


CRISIS MY LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


CRISIS 
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CRISIS 


MY LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


9. Know What I Have To Give 


You have something that is totally unique. You can’t duplicate it or get it anywhere 
else. We each have our own uniqueness that can never be taken away. The secret 
is to recognize what you have that’s special. What you can do better than anyone 
else. When you discover that (and only you can discover it), you gain power. You 
have center, balance, calm, and purpose — all in one healthy being, and you can’t 
be stopped. There are no exceptions. Every man, woman, and child has a unique 
identity. You don’t create it. You become aware of it. 

This awareness is not simply a matter of intellect. It occurs only as body, mind, 
and spirit unite in a solid felt conviction of your own worth. This conviction arises 
only when you are willing to give. In the eternal balance, the expectation of good, 
unless accompanied by an unselfish willingness to give, is an idle dream. 


CRISIS 


<< EXERCISE >» 


a. What makes me unique? (use sentences, phrases, or one word descrip- 
tors) 
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b. How difficult was it for me to anwer question a? 


If you had trouble discovering unique aspects of yourself, there is still a 
likelihood that you are unwilling or unable to give yourself credit for your 
achievements. Every single person embodies a mix of qualities and achieve- 
ments that make him or her unique. 


10. Demand the Best of Myself and Others 


Few people routinely give their best. Most do what it takes to get by, sometimes 
rising to a peak of excellence, but more often plodding along in a well-worn track of 
averageness. The problem is, like begets like; a river rises no higher than its source. Be- 
come accustomed to average performance and, before long, you'll forget what excel- 
lence is. You'll reach a point where no one, including yourself, expects anything more. 

We respond best to encouragement rather than criticism. Whether you criticize 
yourself or someone else, the net effect is to discourage outstanding performance. 
Demands must be positive. 


<q EXERCISE > 


a. To what extent do I demand the best of myself? 


b. Generally, am I self critical in a positive or negative way? 


c. Is the criticism I offer to others constructive or destructive most of the 
time? 
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11. Realize Purpose in My Life 


When you're up to your armpits in problems, it’s awfully difficult to see any rhyme 
or reason to what’s happening. The more common reaction is to question events 
(“why is this happening to me?”), bemoan your fate, criticize yourself for all the 
mistakes you’ve made, or look for someone else to blame. 

The fact is, there is purpose at work in your life. The only mistakes you’ve made 
stem from lessons you haven't learned! And the old adage that, “opportunity only 
knocks once” is totally untrue. Opportunity knocks all the time, if only you can see 
it. There is always something you can do, some small step you can take that will 
begin to dislodge even the most tangled logjam. The secret is to recognize this fact 
and get on with your life. Success results from the maximizing your strengths on a 
moment-by-moment basis rather than formulating grandiose plans, most of which 
will never get off the ground. 


< EXERCISE > 


a. How often do I choose to look at a problem as an opportunity? 


b. Why do I fail to see the opportunity side of problems? 


c. What are some elements of purpose in my life? 


12. Extend Positive Ki 


It would seem that, in most situations, the negatives often outweigh the positives. 
Go to a party and you're likely to hear more gossip than praise about those being 
discussed. Read the front page of your daily newspaper and you'll find more bad 
news than good. Why? Very simply: good news isn’t as interesting. Somehow we 
have a morbid fascination with the sinister, and awful. Can it be that this lower level 
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of discourse provides us with a ready excuse for not being and doing our best? It is 
easier to emphasize the negative but, ultimately, the results are self destructive. 
Further, it requires a genuinely healthy person to really enjoy another's good fortune. 

Positive power empowers. Negative power weakens. Why undermine your position 
by emphasizing the negative? You learned in the centering exercises that power (ki) 
is extremely subtle and powerful. What is called for in this strategy is the constant 
and unremitting exercise of positive ki, so rigorously that it becomes both a predomin- 
ant emotion and a habit in your life. And, mind you, we’re not just talking about 
maintaining a “positive mental attitude” which ignores the need to face reality (We'll 
be discussing that shortly when talk about “failure analysis”.) We're talking here 
about power, real power. 


<< EXERCISE > 


a. What attitudes and behaviors or habits do I have that are predominately 
negative? (List them below) 


ATTITUDE BEHAVIOR/HABIT 


b. What attitudes and behaviors or habits might I adopt that would be 
predominately positive? 


ATTITUDE BEHA VIOR/HABIT 
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c. What actions can I take to become more centered and to make ki more 
a part of my life? (List these below) 


HEE 


At the beginning of this section, we made a distinction between construction and 
discovery as a means of distinguishing between your two “selves.” We then described 
the discovered self in terms of eight qualities, and discussed the importance of 
preserving the emergence of these qualities through the practice of twelve essential 
strategies. 

It is important to realize where you are now. You are here, on this earth, in human 
form, with all the distractions and challenges you had before beginning your studies 
in this workbook. But there is a difference. You are now aware of the possibilities in 
your life. You now see, dimly perhaps, the outlines of your true identity. Which 
brings us to an important point: life, this life, is process rather than result. There is no 
final end, not even death. There is only the continuous process of expanding aware- 
ness. There are still obstacles to be overcome and vast new insights to grasp. Your 
task, discovering the fullness of your real self will never be finished in this life. Think 
how that makes you feel. 


FIVE 
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PART 
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The exercises so far in this workbook have been much like preparation for the 
main event. The ultimate proof of any conditioning be it physical, mental, or spiritual, 
lies in the uses to which it is put and the outcomes that result from its application. 
Its probably not inaccurate to say that one’s life can be divided into two major 
segments: internship and mission. If you will look back over the preceding exercises, 
you will discover that the overwhelming majority of them fit more into the first 
category (internship, or preparation). The exercises in this next section are addressed 
to the overall issue of defining your reason for being here on this earth, at this time, 
and fulfilling that destiny. As you will discover when you get to the final two 
exercises, part of your mission inevitably includes letting go of some of the things 
that inhibit your passage beyond this life. 


CENTRAL LIFE QUESTIONS 


Beneath every practical and lasting achievement lies a solid foundation in theory. 
While we may begin at either end, both must be present if the achievement is to 
endure. So it is with our lives. To live without addressing the more significant 
questions of life is to touch only the surface of your being. 

Much of the work you have completed in this workbook has prepared you to 
address these deeper issues. In all too many instances, we come up with overly 
simplistic solutions because we have not taken the time or interest to understand 
the problem. In this case the “problem” lies in comprehending the fact that your 
answers to the questions that follow are important because they help you begin to 
gain an more profound sense of purpose in your life. 


<@ EXERCISE > 


Answer each of the following eighteen questions as carefully and as can- 
didly as you can. In some instances the answers will be obvious to you. In 
others, you may have to struggle to crystalize your thinking. 


1. What is my greatest fear? 


2. What do I expect to get out of this life? 


3.What am I willing to give? 
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. Am I doing now what I want to do? 


. Am I fully assuming responsibility for my life? 


. Am I happy with myself? 


. Do I see my life primarily in terms of success or failure? 


. Dol feel in control of my life? 


. What limits my growth? 


10. 


se 


NPE 


Wee 


14. 


TS: 


Central Life Questions 


How often and for what reasons do I feel anger? 


How can I change my behavior to create more harmony in my life? 


2 


What do I most believe and value? 


What is the source of my power? 


What do I most want to accomplish in this life? 


Do others view me as I view myself? 
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16. Am I fully aware of my capabilities? 


17. Am I fully aware of the contents of my conscious thoughts? 


18. Do I find it difficult to accept others who hold different views? 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Relatively few people ever take time to write down what is really important to 
them — their values, beliefs, and overall outlook on life. Ask the average man 
and woman to tell you about their philosophy of life and you are likely to be met 
with blank stares. 

A philosophy of life establishes specific parameters within which you are willing 
to operate. It defines, for example, what you regard as important and true in your 
life and to some extent, how you choose to accomplish what you have set out to do. 

If you are enmeshed in the entanglements of the “constructed self” and burdened 
by a difficult personal history or up to your ears in the necessary acts of daily survival, 
writing your philosophy of life can be both an impossible task and an unwanted 
luxury. If, however, you have completed the preceding exercises, you are ready to 
tackle this project because you’ve dealt with these issues already. 


, < EXERCISE >» 


Your assignment in this exercise is to write a brief statement (not more 
than three pages) defining your philosophy of life. In writing, you may 
want to address these issues specifically: 


a. What values are especially important to me and why? 
b. What is true for me and how do I know? 
c. Why am I here on this earth and what is the source of my power? 


d. What are the key guidelines that govern my relationship with others and 
with the world (i.e., how do I relate to the world)? 


Don’t be dismayed if you find this assignment to be a tough one. Most 
people do. One top executive we know confessed that he sat for nearly an 
hour without writing a word! If you find yourself in a similar position, start 
by listing words, phrases, or single thoughts as they come to you. The result 
may not be polished prose, but it’s a start. We left room for you to do this 
exercise on the next few pages. 
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MY PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
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My Philosophy of Life, continued: 
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My Philosophy of Life, continued: 
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MISSION 


Humanity seems to be divided into three categories: 


1. Those relatively few individuals who are driven by a strong and over- 
riding sense of mission or purpose; 

2. The seekers — those who spend much of their lives attempting to define 
a sense of purpose and, 

3. The freefloaters — those for whom purpose is irrelevant. 


Part of this confusion is occasioned by the misconception that purpose is something 
to be defined rather than discovered. A great many highly motivated people operate 
under the old adage, “If it is to be, it’s up to me!” They share a sense of personal 
achievement . . . and aloneness. What they lack is a recognition of the sense of 
conformity discussed in connection with the eight strategies in Part Four. Mission 
is a matter of discovery rather than creation. Discovery, in turn, depends heavily 
upon one’s receptivity and awareness. The exercises you have completed in the 
workbook so“far have been designed to give you strengths in both of these areas. 
So the task now is to apply your skills of receptive listening and write down your 
perceptions of your life mission. 

One of the subtle results of writing an effective life mission statement is the differ- 
ence between process and result. If you can agree with the ideas that this earth 
experience is among other things, largely a preparatory school, then it’s the process 
(how you do things) rather than the result (what you do) that is important. So your 
mission then takes on a much more universal applicability and is not constrained by 
your particular professional or educational background or family history. 

In most cases your statement of mission will be qualitative rather than quantitative. 
For example, one element of mission may be to experience “lifelong growth and 
productivity.” It would not be necessary to define that element in terms of college 
degrees received, money earned, achievements recorded, etc. 


< EXERCISE > 


Try and write your mission statement in no more than two sentences: 


MY MISSION IN THIS LIFE IS: 


sis: 


GOAL VISIONING 


If you were to ask a room full of people if setting goals was important, most of 
them would answer with a resounding, “YES!” Much of the management and per- 
sonal growth literature hallows goal setting as an almost magic formula for getting 
your life moving forward. For most people, goal setting is a strictly intellectual act. 
As such, it involves a strong element of control. Most goals are designed to lead you 
to answer the fundamental question: “What must I do to achieve such and such?” 
If you are even reasonably familiar with the language of planning, you know that 
goals are followed by objectives, tasks, steps and deadlines. In all of this there is a 
strong element of “making it happen.” 

Goal visioning is subtly different. As with the discovery of mission, the difinition 
of goals — ala the goal visioning process involves a high degree of intuitive listening. 
Proceeding from a foundational understanding of your Philosophy of Life and Mis- 
sion, you are moving toward a more specific and sometimes time-defined statement 
of what you feel is appropriate to achieve in fulfilling your mission. For example, 
let’s compare the difference between a goal and a goal vision. A goal in the traditional 
sense is a definite, explicitly worded, statement of what you plan to achieve within 
a specific period of time. A goal vision, on the other hand, is a holistic “picture” 
which incorporates both visual and auditory faculties, feelings and deepest desires. 
The simple measure of the effectiveness of a goal vision is that, at the deepest level 
of your consciousness, it seems to “fit” (with your Philosophy of Life and Mission). 

There is one area in which goal setting and goal visioning coincide, and that is 
the number of goal visions developed. Typically, you will not have more than four 
or five because each of your goal visions will tend to express an inclusive view with 
respect to your life. 


Here is an example of one person’s goal vision: 


I see myself as achieving such a state of connectedness with those around me that 
I sense no separation between the most important aspects of my life and the developing 
good of others. I see a unity of purpose unfolding in my life in which my every act 
enables me to grow and bless others. 


This particular example is in the form of a written statement. If you prefer, your 
goal vision can be a drawing, poem, music or model. Whatever the form, there are 
two critical aspects of the process. Your vision must incorporate both feelings and 
intellectual convictions, and it must be consistent with all other aspects of your life. 
A goal vision should be conceptualized as a present event in your life and it should 
be described in totally positive terms. You would not, for example, have a goal vision 
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to become “less angry or stressed.” The inclusion of negative terms of your vision 
statement or picture is a subtle reflection that you still view yourself that way. 


<< EXERCISE > 


In the boxes below, write or draw three goal visions that represent your 
highest and best sense of what you can see occurring in your own life in the 
future. (Note that we did not say that you can “achieve or make happen” 
in your life). 


1. I CAN SEE: 


Zz. | CAN SEE: 


3. I CANISEE: 
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One further note. Many people are attracted to creative visualization as a way of 
realizing achievements in their lives. The distinction between goal visioning and crea- 
tive visualization is a subtle but important one. An underlying and implicit assump- 
tion of creative visualization is the notion of “creating your own reality.” This follows 
from the premise that all experience is a product of perception and thoughts and 
hence, all reality can be made volitional. There is a dangerous element of mental 
manipulation operating here. In delving into the realm of free-flowing creative visuali- 
zation, you run the risk of overriding that “still small voice” of inner guidance which 
confirms your alignment and conformity with your higher power. 


AFFIRMATIONS 


Affirmations have become increasingly popular. Affirm what you want to be, have, 
or achieve long enough and diligently enough, and it shall be yours, so the popular 
wisdom has it. 

Authority for this dogma of self-fulfilling prophecies stems from sources as diverse 
as the New Age idea that “your thoughts are your experience,” and Jesus’ biblical 
injunction that “whosoever shall say unto this mountain, be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart ... he shall have whatsoever 
he saith.” (Mar 23:23) 

There are some very real liabilities to this line of thinking. Affirming what you 
want to be or have or do, without regard to whether it is appropriate for you to 
receive it, can cause unfortunate results. 


Two Kinds of Affirmations 


The first, call them “are” affirmations, are statements of fact, answers to such 
fundamental questions as: Who are you? What are your strengths? What is your 
purpose? You might affirm, for example, “I am a good person who is genuinely 
interested in others,” but only if that’s really true. If it is not, you are deluding 
yourself. The critical aspect of Are affirmations is that they affirm something that is 
already a fact. 

Have affirmations are of a different order. They involve affirming, as a present 
reality, something you want to come to pass. Affirmations in this second category 
can be qualitative (“I am a loving person”) or quantitative (“I am living in a huge 
home in the mountains”). 

Both types have their pitfalls. With ARE affirmations, it is imperative that they be 
correct statements of fact. Affirming you are an “eggplant” (unless you are) is an 
exercise in futility. So, an ARE affirmation, to be effective, must be an accurate 
statement of your true being. 

It is in the area of HAVE affirmations that we get into trouble. Someone once 
observed: “That which we want is not always right that we have.” Many people 
have been led or misled to the conclusion that, by using affirmations, they get 
anything they want. Sometimes, they appear to be strikingly successful. The problem 
is, when they get what they thought they wanted, it often turns out that the result 
isn’t what they thought it would be! 

So, how are the two types to be used? Do we use only ARE affirmations and ignore 
HAVE types? Let’s examine the effects of affirmations generally. 
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The Role of Affirmations 


Affirmations have basically two functions: focus and alignment. When you affirm 
something to be so, you are directing or focusing your attention and energies to that 
end. Increasing your focus does tend to attract people and events into your experience. 
For example, suppose you decide that you want to win the employee of the year 
award in your company. You see yourself receiving the award and you begin to 
affirm, “I am the employee of the year.” To the extent that this picture occupies your 
mind, your actions and attitudes will begin to change (for the better) and other people 
will notice. They will become aware that you are changing and will respond accord- 
ingly. Their reactions, in turn, reinforce your own. 

Alignment, the second function, is the more important of the two. It is especially 
important in terms of HAVE affirmations. It might be helpful, in this regard, to think 
of affirmation as a way of becoming more open and receptive to events. To affirm, 
“Tam in a position to receive all good” enables you to recognize good experiences 
when they happen. 

The critical distinction being made here is that, in terms of alignment, affirmations 
tend to bring us into contact with the possibilities inherent in situations rather than 
encouraging us to focus on their negative aspects. This emphasizes the importance 
of listening intuitively before you begin to affirm. HAVE affirmations that smack of 
willpower or personal control can have destructive results. The only appropriate 
HAVE affirmation is one that reflects insights gained through deep meditative listen- 
ing. And, invariably, these affirmations have less to do with things than with qualities. 
This kind of “listening-directed” activity liberates. Instead of trying to force things 
to happen, you become comfortable with allowing things to happen. 

Both types of affirmations should emphasize alignment, listening, and willingness 
rather than willpower or manipulation. We become aligned as we learn to listen to 
the “still small voice” within us. This takes practice. We are so accustomed to making 
things happen,that we want to control the result. 

Becoming aligned is a holistic rather than a logical process. It is less a product of 
analysis than of “seeing” or “knowing.” We sculpt our lives by holding complete 
ideas in thought and allowing them to be manifested in our experience. 


< EXERCISE >» 


Think of something which, although you know it to be true (and positive) 
about yourself, you have had trouble believing. Write down the most exact 
statement of this truth that you can. This is an ARE affirmation. 


Affirmations 


Make it a point to repeat this affirmation silently several times a day for 
at least three weeks. More importantly, every time you are tempted to doubt 
or argue with yourself, take a couple of minutes to re-think the logic which 
enabled you to arrive at this conclusion in the first place, and then reaffirm 
it again. You will be surprised how, in the short space of three weeks, you 


will own this belief. 
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FAILURE ANALYSIS 


Most of us much prefer to look at success rather than failure. Somehow, a basic 
premise of the great American success story is that admissions of failure are unhealthy 
and unacceptable. The fact is, we are much more likely to fail than succeed. Inventors, 
writers, and entrepreneurs all recognize that as few as one out of ten ideas ultimately 
prevails. 

We can learn more from our failures than our successes. It requires only a change of 
perspective. The discipline of failure analysis involves asking searching questions ina 
reverse way. Instead of asking, “What will it take for me to succeed?” you would ask, 
“What could cause me to fail?” The net results of this switch in thinking are prepared- 
ness and confidence. We become ready to deal with unexpected events and confident 
that we can turn them to our advantage, or at least minimize their negative impacts. 

As a discipline, failure analysis can be quite complex involving, as it does, several 
different areas of mathematics and lending itself to the computerized manipulation 
of large numbers of variables. You can do failure analysis in your own life much 
more simply by asking five questions. Let’s assume that you are, for example, con- 
templating starting a new business or developing a new product. You have done 
your homework to a point, become enthusiastic about all the possibilities involved, 
and even begun to speculate on the lifestyle changes that might accrue as a result 
of your success. Since you know, however, that few new ventures ultimately succeed, 
you want to ensure yourself against the possibilities of failure. In order to do this, 
you ask these questions: 


1. What can cause me to fail? 
2. If this event occurs, how serious will it be? 
3. What can I do to prevent or reduce the likelihood of it occurring? 


4. If after taking these preventive actions, it occurs anyway, what are my 
options? 


5. Given my answers to these questions, what changes should I make in 
my plans? (Should I go forward?) 


Failure analysis, as illustrated by these questions, is an exercise in problem solving 
which leads you to become solution oriented. 
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<4 EXERCISE >» 


Think of a project or venture which you are currently contemplating and 
apply failure analysis using the five questions below: 


PROJECT/EVENT: 


a. What can cause me to fail? 


b. If this event occurs, how serious will it be? 


c. What can I do to prevent or reduce the likelihood of it occurring? 


d. If after taking these preventative actions, it occurs anyway, what are my 
options? 


e. Given my answer to these questions, what changes should I make in my 
plan? (Should I go forward?) 


COMPLETING THE PAST 


The first thing you have to do in order to complete the past is to be able to recall 
it. Hopefully, you have already done that in Part One. The problem is that, if your 
past included some severely dysfunctional events (e.g., abuse, incest, rape, or violent 
loss of a loved one), the chances are very great that you have either blocked or 
distorted all or part of the experience. Depending on the degree to which such a 
blockage occurred, you may want to seek professional counseling assistance to help 
you uncover hidden wounds. An uncompleted past is like an infected wound. Sooner 
or later it boils up to the surface. Being angry or resentful and trying to settle old 
scores are examples of an uncompleted past. They reveal buried problems that are 
sure to erupt eventually. You can’t afford to have things that haven’t been dealt with 
lurking in your past. It’s foolish and dangerous to tolerate festering wounds. 

Getting stuck in a problem or being angry or resentful serves no useful purpose. 
It prevents you from seeing issues clearly, disposing of them quickly, and moving 
on to other things. You can become captured by the problem or situation. It’s like 
trying not to think about something; that only ensures that it will remain there and 
fester. 

You can’t change past events, but you can alter your perceptions of them. We get 
trapped, not by the events themselves, but by our failure to understand their signifi- 
cance and be blessed by them. So, how do you deal with something that’s really 
tough, unpleasant, or frightening? You deal with a situation by turning your entire 
attention to it — not your prejudice or your criticism — your attention. You see clearly 
and understand quickly, take appropriate action, and turn away without looking 
back. You are ruthless in refusing to be bugged by the past. 

Looking back without judgment or criticism takes practice, especially if the wound 
is deep. It requires us to separate ourselves from our reactive patterns — guilt, fear, 
self-recrimination, and resentment. It means that we are truly willing to regard events 
as teachers. When we reach this stage, we determine the significance of events. We 
are the reason they have occurred and we survive their temporary reality. Then 
we're exhilarated and empowered by everything that happens, confident in the 
present, and enthusiastic about the future. 

The past is complete only when we’re not bound to it or threatened by it, when 
we are at peace with it. And, sooner or later, we are moved to reach that state of peace. 

So the exercises that follow are designed first to help you get a clue as to whether 
blockage has actually occurred and second, assuming that there appears to be no 
real blockage, to suggest ways by which the past may be completed. 
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< EXERCISE > 


Your current feelings are often good indicators of undealt with problems 
from your past, particularly since they can reveal the emotional impacts of 
earlier events and experiences. Turn back to the “Lifestyle Inventory” which 
you completed in Part One: Getting To Know Me. Look at your answers to 
the following eighteen questions: 9, 11, 20, 24, 25, 28, 34, 43, 51, 53, 62, 64, 
65, 69, 75, 80, 83, and 86. 

A yes answer to the questions excepting: 9, 25, and 83, indicates the 
presence of uncompleted elements from your past. 

As a means of correlating past and present: 


a. List any and all unpleasant events from my past: 
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b. Look at the list, and put an F beside each item in which a signigicant 
element of fear was involved; and A beside each item which involved 
anger; a G where there was guilt; or an S where there was shame. 


c. Briefly describe my childhood in terms of my overall happiness, my 
confidence, and my relationship with my immediate family: 


d. In line with these descriptions, go back and re-examine each of the 
eighteen questions and see if there is any connection between my present 
emotions and the events as described in a,b and c. 
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e. Take a look at what I have written. Why is it that I am still concerned 
with these things now? 


f. How might these concerns affect my present performance? 


g. What would I like to see happen with respect to them? 
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h. What are some actions I can take to resolve these issues? 


i. If I elect to do nothing about the issues facing me, what will be the likely 
result? 


2 


We said earlier that, while you can’t change past events, you can alter your percep- 
tion of them. It may be helpful at this point to consider three axioms to guide you 
in processing through your past to the point that you are able to take appropriate 
action and be done with it: 


@ Every incident, no matter how negative of damaging, includes within it 
an opportunity for growth and increased understanding. 


® The pain and injury you are currently experiencing is less a function of 
the past event itself than is your reaction to the event. 


@ The completion process is primarily an emotional one. While it involves 
elements of logic and analysis, its success depends upon your ability to 
bring your feelings into line with these axioms. For example, let’s assume 
that you have reasoned your way through your history as an abused child 
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and have concluded intellectually that you were not at fault. The fact is, 
however, that the circumstances of that abuse almost certainly involved 
many incidents in which, at that time, you felt as though you were wrong. 
These feelings may have had no basis in fact, but may have been occasioned 
by threats or insults from the abusing adult. In effect, you were the subject 
of complex behavioral conditioning. Your present task is to recognize the 
emotional bias inherent in the experience and ruthlessly deny it a place in 
your thinking. This requires practice and diligence. 


PRESENT FOCUS 


Completing the past helps you to become more focused in the present. The issue 
then becomes one of attachment, that is the extent to which you are attached to your 
current views, relationships, and things. While it may be difficult to understand, any 
form of attachment ultimately limits you. In most cases attachment derives from our 
preoccupation with the past or our fear of the future. We hold onto attitudes because 
we discern them as a useful protection against percieved past injury. We hold onto 
relationships and things because of our apprehension about what tomorrow may 
bring. Most of us are predominately past or present focused. 

It may be helpful to think of these terms, attachment and focus, as describing 
energy. To the extent to which you are attached to a person or thing or focused in 
the past or future, you are diluting your energies and, therefore, will be less effective 
in the present. Present focus is a matter of attention. Very few people are able to 
function in a fully present focused mode. Various studies have shown that up to 
75% of all thought content pertains either to the past or the future rather than to 
the present. It’s no wonder, therefore, that we sometimes feel cheated by life. 

Achieving a present focused state requires much practice in the form of deliberation 
and doing, specifically: 


a. Deciding that what you are doing or thinking at this moment represents 
the best use of your time and, therefore, justifies your full concentration. 


b. Acting deliberately and with full attention to the present moment and 
task. 


The opposite of attachment is detachment. Many people think of detachment in a 
negative way as though it involves a disassociation from others and from reality. 
Actually, the reverse is true. Only as you are detached from a situation can you be 
objective and helpful with respect to it. When you attach yourself to people or sit- 
uations, you then become part of the problem rather than the solution. 


<4 EXERCISE > 
It’s important to recognize that present focus involves an integration of 
physical and mental energies. A simple exercise will confirm this and allow 
you to experience the difficulties of being fully in the present: 
@ Pick an area, such as a living room or hallway that is carpeted and offers 


an unobstructed path you can walk for at least 15 feet. 
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@ Now, in your bare feet and with your eyes closed (if possible) begin at 
one side of the room (or end of the hallway) and walk slowly and delib- 
erately forward. Now, here’s the catch, you must walk at a speed which 
results in your covering the 15 foot distance in no less than three minutes. 
Concentrate, as you walk, only on the act of walking. You might want to 
set a timer so that you don’t have to keep opening your eyes to keep 
track of the time. You will be surprised at how difficult it is to focus only 
on this simple task. 


Do this now, before reading further. 


HAH 


@ What did you observe about yourself during the course of this exercise? 


Most people find that their minds are filled with all manner of extraneous 
thoughts and that they are impatient to get across the room. In some in- 
stances individuals have experienced strong discomfort at what they were 
doing. If you experienced any of these emotions, think of the possible 
significance. For example: 


a. Does the presence of various unrelated thoughts indicate an inability 
to direct my thinking to a single object or task? 


b. If I felt impatient during the exericise, could this be evidence of my 
unwillingness to live fully in the present? 
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We observed earlier that mastery is the process of discarding that which is extrane- 
ous. Mastery requires that we abandon the constructed self and the conditional 
relationships that go with it. Mastery is preparation for spiritual ascent; it is letting 
go. Like hot air balloons, we must jettison the excess weights before we can rise 
above our tethered states. 

There are actually three areas in which wisdom dictates or trials demand, we must 
let go. First, we must let go of ourselves or rather, of the collected beliefs and values 
that comprise the constructed self. While we seldom recognize it at the time, much 
if not all we give up in this area consists of our misconceptions about who and what 
we really are. In retrospect, the firm footings we have been forced to relinquish turn 
out to be little more than positions outgrown on the way to higher self awareness. 
Letting go of self, if we could only see it, is not a sacrifice; it is a step upward. 

Secondly, we are invariably required to let go of others — friends who seem no 
longer to fit or care, parents who we love, but whose values and ways we have long 
since discarded, and loved ones who we come to realize are, like most things in this 
life, temporal. We relinquish some relationships gladly, especially those that have 
given us great pain or challenge. Others, those for whom the decision to terminate 
was not ours, we may grieve and mourn over. And then there are those, the ones 
embodying deep love and caring, to which we cling fiercely, as though like mum- 
mified cats in an ancient tomb, we could take them with us. 

Finally, the last form of yielding, we must let go of this life. We must face the 
obvious, yet startling fact that, as Woody Allen is fond of putting it, no one gets out 
this world alive. Death, it seems, is the ultimate finality. Or is it? Three very different 
authorities offer three seemingly irreconcilable words of wisdom: 

Carlos Castenada, writing of his curious and possibly imaginary tutor, Don Juan, 
spoke of using death as an “advisor.” On the other side of the world at an earlier 
time, the ancient samurai lived by the admonition to “rise, each morning, ready to 
die.” And Jesus, perhaps the master metaphysician of all time, called death, “the 
last enemy to be overcome.” And, to confuse the issue still further, he spoke of the 
“second death.” Is there a common ground among these diverse views and, if so, 
what is it? 

All three, it seems, understood death as a limit. Yet, in a curious way, they also 
understood that we can, if we will, learn from it. Whether the motivation be shaman 
or samurai, the message seems to be that the foreknowledge of death’s inevitability 
contains a lesson for us all. Is death really the ultimate deadline? Is it a red-squared 
day or night on the final page of our Daytimers, or is it simply the end of one system 
to time-keeping and the beginning of another? 
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We make too much of death, despite its apparent usefulness. We too often regard 
it as the end of the road rather than a necessary change of direction. Death is simply 
a required and final reminder that we need to let go of this life. If, as Jesus said, 
death is the “last enemy,” what do we discover in those moments when we become 
victorious? What we learn from the experience of death is that we have not died, 
that the death experience is but one more transition to a reality that is entirely 
spiritual, a reality that is unconstrained by time, space, or limits of any kind. 

It is curious that both Jesus and Don Juan have been accused of not being, of being 
only fictional characters or, in Jesus’ case, of being an exploited mythic hero. Perhaps 
all these accusations miss the point: it doesn’t make any difference! All in this life — 
you, us, Don Juan, Jesus, everyone — are nothing more than metaphor, shadows 
of true reality. We get stuck in our obsessive quest for historical accuracy and doctrinal 
authenticity. We allow our own inventions to obscure our search for truth. 

Death is all we that we think it is and less. It is an advisor, warning us that every 
moment here is precious and irreplaceable. It is an “enemy” in that, ultimately, it 
rather than this life prevails. And it is nothing, in that it marks only the end of one 
phase of life and the beginning of another. 


<q EXERCISE > 


Death is the ultimate controversy. We avoid it in youth, fear it in middle 
age, and ultimately surrender to it. Probably few subjects elicit so much 
heat and so little light. Why? Because, try though we may, no one seems 
to be able to prove or disprove the recurrent spiritual wisdom of the ages 
that sees death, not as an end, but as a transition. 

Think about letting go, of yourself, of those you love, and of your life. 
Answer the following questions honestly and thoughtfully. Be open to where 
they may lead you: 


@ What do I most advocate, and why? 


Death, The Ultimate Issue ilyare 


@ What do I most resist and why? 


@ To what or whom am I attached? Why? 


@ What would happen if I begin letting go of these positions, things and 
people? 


@ What does death mean to me? 
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@ What, if anything, do I fear about death? (For example, do you fear death 
itself, or the death event, the act of dying?) 


e If I feel that death is terminus, the end, finis, what are the chances that 
I may be wrong and, if I am, then what? 


@ On the other hand, if I conclude that death represents little more than a 
necessary redirection on the path spiritward, what might be the practical 
implications of this conclusion in terms of the way I live my life now? 
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GETTING OUTSIDE HELP 


If you’ve completed the exercises in this workbook, you’ve undoubtedly made 
great strides in personal discovery and growth. You've negotiated many tough places 
are well on the way to healing and wholeness. 

still, what can you do if you continue to be plagued by some problem that won’t 
yield, or if you have questions about your self or your situation that defy answering? 
It's true, we are required to “go it alone” but, all along the way, there are helpers. 
This book is an example. Another is professional assistance. 

The worlds of counseling and therapy are fraught with pitfalls — well-meaning 
friends whose good intentions are not matched by their qualifications, therapies 
more newsworthy than effective, and counselors and therapists more committed to 
following a particular model than to solving your problem. Seeking professional help 
can be a good deal more difficult than buying a new car, even though there are 
almost as many models of cars as there are therapies. 


Do You Need Help? 


That’s the first question to be answered. We all get stuck occasionally, and often 
it’s that extra measure of effort required to break through the stuckness that makes 
the difference. You don’t want to quit just before you get on top of the problem but, 
on the other hand, you don’t want to flail around needlessly for weeks or months. 

It makes sense to seek outside help when you feel you’ve given everything you've 
got for a considerable period of time and you still aren’t getting anywhere. This is 
especially true if you’ve reached a point where you're feeling like quitting. Only you 
can know, by quietly listening, if you are at that point. If you are, get help! 


What Kind of Help? 


Your next decision is to define the kind of help you need: short or long term, 
counseling or therapy, medical or psychological. In order to decide, think about 
these questions: 


1. Are you concerned with a specific problem (e.g., your inability to get 
over your anger at a particular person) or a general condition (a non- 
specific feeling of depression)? In the first case, you’re probably looking 
at fairly short term assistance; in the second, more extensive treatment 
may be required. 
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2. In the case of a specific problem, is it one of a kind or a really unique 
situation? If it’s the former then what you’re really concerned about is a 
class of problems, of which the current one is only an example. Again, 
in this instance, you would be considering a more lengthy treatment 
solution. If on the other hand, you’re concerned only with a very specific 
issue, you want to find someone who is especially qualified to assist in 
that area (e.g. alcoholism, drug addiction). 


3. Are you simply looking for someone who can be objective about your 
situation? If you lack a “mirror” in you life, i.e. someone who “tells it 
like it is” (and how can you be sure that they do?), you may want to 
seek out a professional who can act as an unbiased listener, a “fair wit- 
ness” as it used to be called. This kind of person is especially useful 
when you simply can’t be specific about what’s bothering you. 


Answering these questions for yourself will help you decide whether you need 
specialized or general counseling, and whether you are seeking a quick fix or long 
term treatment. 


Who Does What? 


The self-help field is renowned for the sheer number of specialties and sub-specialties 
it includes. There are, however, some fairly standard classifications. If you keep these 
in mind, your decision may be a bit easier. 


Counseling. 


A general term for a wide range of advice on specific problems or general areas. 
Counselors come with all manner of qualifications and degrees, from impressive to 
non-existent. 


Therapy. 


Implicit here is a specific approach (e.g., behavioral, psychodynamic, cognitive, 
and humanistic). Each has its advantages and disadvantages and none works for all 
situations. If you are considering therapy, it pays to research the different types so 
that you can understand the methods and pros and cons of each. 
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Psychiatry. 


Psychiatrists are medically trained doctors who have specialized training in the 
treatment of mental disorders. It’s important to recognize that the field of psychiatry 
is delineated by the medical model. This means that drug-based treatment often 
takes precedent over other means. Some critics of the psychiatric fraternity even go 
so far as to say that psychiatry deals only with symptoms and studiously avoids any 
concern with their underlying causes. The fact is that psychiatrists are less well 
trained in counseling and behavioral aspects of treatment than in the medical aspects 
of human problems. The fact that their first recourse is usually to drugs may prove 
disquieting, and it should! 


Psychology. 


Psychologists are not medically trained. Instead, they have focused more on the 
psychological and behavioral aspects of treatment and, therefore, are more likely to 
opt for treatment alternatives that do not involve drugs. Psychologists are counselors 
and may be psychotherapists, that is, they may promote certain specific treatment 
therapies. 


Self-Help Groups. 


There are dozens of them and their numbers are increasing. Perhaps the best known 
is Alcoholics Anonymous, but there are specific groups relating to emotional and 
physical abuse, co-dependency, and all manner of addictions. The key to the way 
these groups function is the words, “self-help.” They are not staffed by professionals, 
but by lay people who contribute their time voluntarily and who may be just one 
step from the particular addiction themselves. Thus, the advice and counsel you 
receive from these groups is only as good as the person giving it and, sometimes, 
that isn’t very good. Also, these groups tend to encourage lifetime membership 
rather than healing. “My name is John. I am an alcoholic,” is a familiar litany at AA 
meetings. If you are involved with one of these groups, you might want to consider 
having concurrent professional help as well. 


Mutual Support Groups. 


The big difference between self-help and mutual support groups is that the latter 
are usually led by a qualified professional. Their purpose, moreover, is not to cure 
or heal, but to provide support for their members in conjunction with formalized 
treatment. 
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Ultimately, you have to decide among psychiatry, psychology, counseling, therapy, 
self-help, and mutual support. The decisions aren’t easy in many cases. It all depends 
on what you what to achieve and what you’re comfortable with. Our advice is to 
proceed slowly and deliberately and listen to your gut at each step along the way. 


Where Do I Start? 


At the risk of oversimplifying a fairly complex decision, we suggest that, if you 
decide you need outside help, your decision involves five steps, as follows: 


1. Decide what you want to achieve. Do you want short term advice or 
long term help? Do you want to solve a specific problem or correct a 
general condition? Do you want someone to do it for you, or do you 
want to be a full participant in the process? Think through your answers 
to these questions in light of the information above, and you will begin 
to get a feel where to begin. 


2. Determine if the medical model is acceptable to you. Remember that 
treatment based on this model is symptomatic. Alone, it does not get to 
the underlying causes of the problem. In some cases, however, it may 
be appropriate in order to gain control in a situation that has become 
totally unmanageable. 


3. Develop a list of candidates. The yellow pages are not always the best 
place to begin, nor are all the “help directories” financed and staffed by 
particular treatment institutions. The best place to begin is with friends 
or acquaintances who have had first hand experience with a particular 
individual. Talk to your these people about their experiences with the 
professionals in question. Don’t be afraid to ask tough questions, e.g., 
“what led you to this person as a counselor in the first place?, what 
specifically did you ask him/her to do for you?, what were the results?, 
what did you like and not like?, did the counselor/therapist follow a 
specific treatment approach or formula?, who else might I talk to who 
can give you some insight about this person?” 


4. Call first, then interview. You would be surprised how much you can 
learn simply by picking up the telephone. If you call during normal office 
hours and a child answers, or the voice on the other end sounds sleepy 
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or out of it, hang up! Your initial phone contact should leave you with 
a feeling that the person on the other end is a professional who is, above 
all things, in control of his or her own business and life. And many 
aren't. There are all too many people in the helping professions who are 
there to resolve their own issues; these people will not be very helpful 
to you in solving yours. 

When you've pinpointed candidates who sound right, interview them 
in person. Most reputable counselors will offer, or even insist upon, an 
initial meeting during which both parties can size each other up. It’s at 
this meeting that you can ask tough questions, e.g. — “what is your 
background and professional experience?, what specific approaches or 
therapies, if any, do you follow?, how would you begin to approach my 
problem as we've discussed it today (assuming you have)?, how often 
would you visualize us meeting and how would you charge?, and how 
long (in weeks, months, or years) do you see this process taking?” Finally, 
you will want to ask your potential advisor/therapist to tell you what 
results he or she would anticipate as a result of this treatment. Yes, 
you’re putting him or her on the spot, but it’s your money and your life. 


5. Ask for references and check them. It’s amazing how many times people 
will give references that don’t pan out, for them. It’s one thing to talk 
to your friends before interviewing a potential practitioner; it’s quite a 
different thing when you're calling references he or she gave you after 
you have had your initial evaluation session. 


Effective treatment requires time. It’s not like taking a pill and “the headache’s 
gone.” You are not looking for symptomatic relief, but for real improvement, cure and 
perhaps, healing. Give the process some time (in line with the estimates given at the 
initial interview), but don’t be afraid to press for closure: milestones, measures of 
progress, conclusions, results. Any good therapist recognizes that healing is a mutual 
process in which he/she is only the helper and you are the most important agent. 
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WRITING YOUR LIFE STORY 


Autobiography, becoming your own historian, can be a tedious process. It can 
also be a challenging and rewarding one. We recommend it as a means of rounding 
out and polishing the work you’ve done in this workbook. 

Not everyone will feel the need to take this additional step. You may feel that you 
have gained sufficiently from the exercises themselves that writing a novel-sized 
history would be redundant. But let’s consider, for a moment, the possible benefits. 
There are three. A thoughtfully written autobiography, begun after you have com- 
pleted the five sections of this workbook, can: 


Reveal Threads, Continuity, and Purpose in Your Life. 


We live episodically, going from one experience or period to another, sometimes 
with conscious recollection of the relative significance of events, but more often 
operating on the implicit assumption that progress is roughly linear. All too often, 
unless we make a conscious effort to reconsider life events in an organized way, we 
attribute cause to effect where none exists. We attempt to organize experience rather 
than observing the natural (and often hidden) order that already exists. Structured 
autobiography, the kind we’re recommending here, helps overcome these limitations 
and reveals threads and continuity that are often quite different from our linearized 
view of life. These revelations, if you will, can lead to a perception rather than a design 
of purpose, our raison detre for being. 


Expose Unfinished Business. 


It’s natural to leave lots of loose ends as we go through life. Often, when things 
happen to us, we simply haven’t the maturity or detachment needed to put things 
into their proper perspective, as they happen. The pain of an abusive childhood, 
the loss of a loved one, the burden of a perceived failure are all examples of unfinished 
business. All too often, we plod through life thinking we’ve disposed of unpleasant 
issues when, in reality, we’ve only stored them unresolved. Autobiography, with 
its requirement for intense self-introspection, often serves to pry these hidden ob- 
stacles from their moorings and warn us that we must deal with them. 


Surface Strengths and Opportunities. 


We are trained to be “situation specific,” that is, to think of ourselves in terms of 
particular labels that describe our skills and talents only in relation to a particular 
discipline of profession. We are not trained to recognize the often infinite transfer- 
ability of our skills and talents. In such circumstances, it’s natural to think of ourselves 
only in terms of the specific roles we're playing at the moment and to view the future 
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from a correspondingly limited standpoint. The advantage of a well-crafted autobiog- 
raphy is that it helps you get beyond these situational limits and to think of yourself, 
your skills, and your talents in more universal terms. 

There are two potential benefits of writing your story. The completed autobiography 
affords a comprehensive view of your past which, in turn, serves as a foundation 
for increased self-understanding and continued growth. Reconciling past and present 
in an enlarged sense of purpose empowers you to go forward. Somehow, this seems 
to occur more or less spontaneously through the act of writing itself. There are, 
however, certain guidelines you might want to follow in order to ensure the best 
possible result. 


1. Rely on your memory rather than your files. What is important is not what's 
on the shelf, but what’s in your consciousness. It’s all right to use refer- 
ence sources to tie down dates and confirm your recollections, but don’t 
get hung up on them. Your recollection of events is as important as the 
events themselves, except for those instances in which those recollections 
are inaccurate. In such instances, digging into past records can be helpful. 


2. Write only for yourself. You need not share the results of your efforts with 
even your closest friend, so be honest, candid, and expansive. Tell the 
truth, to yourself, even if it hurts. And don’t worry that you’re not a 
writer or that your syntax and grammar may not be perfect. If you have 
trouble putting pen to paper or fingers to keys, you might want to dictate 
your story — simply talk to yourself and have it transcribed later. 


3. Divide your life into chapters. For example, you might want to have chapters 
on childhood, your teen years, your college years, your first work experi- 
ence, etc. Use whatever frame of reference fits for you. In general, how- 
ever, your chapters should not cover more than four or five years at the 
most. That way, you can deal with the specifics of each period with some 
thoroughness. 


4. Adopt a common organization among chapters. You will want to examine 
common elements in each period of your life. Only as you adopt a con- 
sistent discipline for your chapter design will the aspects of thread, con- 
tinuity, purpose, strengths, and possibility emerge. You might find the 
following headings useful in organizing each chapter: 


a. Capsule summary. In one or two lines, what is this period all about? 
Where does it begin and end and what, in general terms, happened? 
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b. Narrative. What did you do during the period? If you were a student, 
what did you study and where? What was the major thrust of your 
activities? 


c. Events and Achievements. What were the major milestone events that 
occurred during the period (e.g., saved up and bought my first car)? 
What were your achievements (e.g., worked summers as a sales person, 
receptionist, and camp counselor)? What skills or talents do these 
achievements represent? This last question may require some thought, 
because most of us aren’t very good at abstraction. In the example 
above, the “skills” represented are not so much selling, answering the 
telephone, and teaching as relating to others. And, assuming you did 
all these things, you would likely find that there were certain common 
aspects to all three experiences, certain core skills that each experience 
required you to develop and hone. 

Then there’s the matter of achievement. In this case, money or recog- 
nition are not the important measures. What's important in this, your 
history, are those things you accomplished that were personally mean- 
ingful to you, the things that, in achieving them, really made you feel 
good. This “feel good” qualifier is the key to commitment. When you 
look back at the things you've really enjoyed doing, chances are you 
did them well. Further, these achievements often point the way to the 
things you can really become committed to in the future. 


d. Formative factors. As you reconstruct each period of your life, chapter 
by chapter, what was the result in terms of its impact upon your 
self-esteem, beliefs, values, attitudes, and behaviors? This is where 
you describe your feelings about what happened to you during the 
period. It is a crucial inclusion because the way you felt about a certian 
situation or period in your life may well be more important than what 
actually happened. It’s important to recapture those feelings as accu- 
rately as you can because they are the raw materials from which we 
build our perceptions and draw conclusions in later periods. 


So, let’s assume that you’ve spent weeks or months writing your magnum opus. 
There it sits on the shelf. What do you do with it? Two things. First, let it sit there 
for at least a month or two. Get some distance from the wriiting and allow yourself 
to forget both the effort and the detail. Then, read it from cover to cover as though 
you were reading about someone you have never met! Ask yourself what kind of a 
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person this is: would you want to be like this person? If not, what would you change? 
If you had to pick up this life at the last page, where would you begin to carry it 
forward? What are the strengths you see in this person’s story on which you could 
build? What threads or common elements seem to run through the various chapters? 
And finally, do you see a sense of purpose (current or emerging) in the narrative? 

These are tough questions. You probably can’t answer them in an evening or on 
the strength of a single reading of this person’s (your) story. But the answers to 
them can move you further on your path to self discovery. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


You may want to dig further into some of the subjects discussed in this workbook. We 
have purposely limited the list which follows, recognizing that very few readers have the 
time or inclination to read the hundreds of books that could, conceivably, be included as 
pertinent to the subject of inner power. The titles listed below are those which, in our 
judgment offer special insights and/or breadth of coverage with respect to their topics. The 
titles are listed alphabetically, by author. 


Bass, Ellen and Davis, Laura. The Courage To Heal: A Guide For Women Survivors Of Child 
Sexual Abuse. Harper & Row, 1988. ISBN 0-06-096234-8 (pbk). This book is an inspiring, 
comprehensive guide that offers hope and encouragement to every woman who has been 
sexually abused as a child — and those who care about her. The authors provide clear 
explanations, practical suggestions, a map of the healing journey, and many moving 
first-person examples of the recovery process drawn from their interviews with hundreds 
of survivors. 


Briggs, Dorothy Corkille. Celebrate Yourself: Enhancing Your Own Self-Esteem. Doubleday. 1977. 
ISBN 0-385-13105-4. This book blends significant contributions from the major schools of 
psychological thought to offer a practical and invaluable guide to building a positive 
self-image. Enjoying life is a gift only you can give yourself and Dorothy tells you how. 


Castaneda, Carlos. Four titles: (1) The Teachings of Don Juan: A Yaqui Way of Knowledge, 1968 
(2) A Separate Reality: Further Conversations With Don Juan, 1971 (3) Journey to Ixtlan: The 
Lessons of Don Juan, 1972, and (4) Tales of Power, 1974, Pocket Books editions. These four 
books have become a kind of cult classic. Regarded by some as fiction and others as truth, 
Carlos’ legendary character, Don Juan, takes the reader on a wild metaphorical journey 
through the fields of the mind. Carlos has written, particularly in volume three, a tactical 
treatise on life. These four books aren’t easy reading but, if you stick with them, you may 
find that they will jar you out of your more comfortable thought patterns. 


Chopra, Deepak, MD. Unconditional Life: Mastering The Forces That Shape Personal Reality. Ban- 
tum Books. ISBN 0-553-07609-4. Filled with case histories, this book draws upon a wide 
range of disciplines from modern physics and neuroscience to the Indian Ayurevedic 
traditions. Dr. Chopra’s thesis is that our perceptions create our experience — the outside 
world, so called “material reality,” can be radically altered by changing the world within. 


Chopra, Deepak, MD. Quantum Healing: Exploring The Frontiers Of Mind/Body Medicine. Bantum 
Books, 1989. ISBN 0-553-34869-8. This book brings together current research of Western 
medicine, neuroscience, and physics with the insights of Ayurevedic theory to show that 
the human body is controlled by a “network of intelligence” grounded in quantum reality. 
Not a superficial psychological state, this intelligence lies deep enough to change the basic 
patterns that design our physiology — with the potential to defeat cancer, heart disease, 
and even aging itself. 


Dyer, Wayne W., Dr. You'll See It When You Believe It. William Morrow and Company, 1989. 
ISBN 0-688-080404-5. Dr. Dyer takes us deep inside ourselves to awaken our minds, and 
shows us how to transform our lives by using our thoughts constructively — how to focus 
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on a belief and see it. It teaches us how to apply the principles that govern the universe 
to our everyday lives. 


Johnson, Dan. Creative Guide To Journal Writing. Gateway Publications, 1989. ISBN 0-9623046-9-7. 
This books offers a unique approach to a proven channel to personal growth. The author 
has designed a simplified method for keeping a journal and a process for tapping your 
creative power. 


Levine, Stephen.Who Dies? An Investigation of Conscious Living and Conscious Dying. Anchor 
Books, 1982 ISBN 0-385-26221-3. This book has addressed itself to the many aspects of 
the dying process with refreshing insight, candor, and lightness. It invites us to look 
directly at “what is,” with clarity and without judgment. It divests the incredible melodrama 
called, “death” of its frightful power, supplanting fear with calm, simple, compassionate 
understanding. 


Levine, Stephen. Healing Into Life and Death. Anchor Books, 1987 ISBN 0-385-2619-1. In this 
book Stephen deals directly with the choice and application of treatment, offering original 
techniques for working with pain and grief, and discusses development of a merciful 
awareness aS a means of healing, as well as how to encourage others to do the same. 


Ornstein, Robert and Sobel, David. The Healing Brain: Breakthrough Discoveries About How The 
Brain Keeps Us Healthy. Simon and Schuster, 1987 ISBN (not listed) In this fascinating book, 
psychologist Robert Ornstein and physician David Sobel explore the many vital tasks of the 
brain as it keeps us healthy, day to day and second to second. They show us how the 
brain controls the immune system, regulates pain, and uses our emotions for better health. 


Paul, Shale. The Warrior Within: A Guide To Inner Power. Delta Group Press, ISBN 0-913787-02-7 
(pbk). This book is experientially based. The philosphy Shale presents is not simply a 
distillation of various eastern and western ideas, but rather a process that can lead you back 
to your self and to the sources of all things, individually perceived. It presents an apparently 
logical approach that gently allows you to return to the realm of original thought. 


Siegel, Bernie S., MD. Love, Medicine & Miracles: Lessons Learned About Self-Healing A Surgeon's 
Experience With Exceptional Patients. Harper and Row, 1986 ISBN 0-06-015496-9. This book 
is about serving, healing, courage, love and individuals whose stories illustrate what 
might be called miraculous recoveries from serious illness. 


Siegel, Bernie S., MD. Peace, Love & Healing. Harper and Row, 1989 ISBN 0-06-016077. 
Emphasis in this book is on self-healing and it challenges the reader to recognize how 
the mind influences the body and how to use the knowledge to a positive advantage. It 
challenges us to give ourselves “live” messages and to discover the paths by which we 
are exceptional. 


Seligman, Martin E.P., Ph.D. Learned Optimism. Alfred A. Knopf, 1990 ISBN 0-394-57915-I. 
There is scientific evidence that optimism is vitally important in overcoming defeat, prom- 
oting achievement, and maintaining or improving health. With concrete examples Dr. 
Seligman, an expert on motivation, documents the effects of optimism on the quality of 
life, provides tests to determine the degree of our negative and positive orientation and 
offers a program of specific exercises to help us break the habit of pessimism and learn 
the habits of optimism. 


HOW TO LEARN MORE ... 


Both reading and writing are, for some of us, continuing passions. Once smitten with the 
possibilities of life-long growth, we become consumed with the desire to learn more. In the 
event that this description fits your situation, you may want to explore some of our other 
books, tapes, seminars, and workshops. To that end, we’ve included our 800 number and 
an order blank for your convenience. 

If you would like to order any of the books listed below, or get information about our 
workshops, you may call us, toll free, at the following number: 


1-800-373-5181 


We accept Visa and Master Card. Please have your card number and expiration date ready 
when you call. 


<q ORDER BLANK } 
Copy and Mail To: The Delta Group Press, P.O. Box 40, Evergreen, Colorado 80439 


Please send the following items: Copies Price Amount 
The Warrior Within — A Guide to Inner Power, hes) 
by Shale Paul 

Discovering Your Inner Power — A Workbook 18.95 
for the Warrior Within, by Shale and Candace Paul 

Tough/Nice— A Manager’s Guide to Sustained 16.95 
High Performance, Shale and Candace Paul 

Making Your Life & Career Work, a two-cassette and O0.95 
workbook self-study program by Shale Paul 

Mastery (two-tape series), an extensive explication of 16.95 
the Warrior philosophy 

Body/Mind Integration (two-tape series), the principles SR ge 16.95 


and practice of breath meditation 


Subtotal 


Add $2.00 postage and handling (shipped fourth 
class) for first item, $1.00 for each additional item 


Colorado residents add 4.2% of subtotal amount 


TOTAL enclosed or charged 


Please include the following information: 


Method of payment: Check enclosed Visa Master Card 
If paid by charge card, your card number Expiration Date 
Your Name 


(As it appears on your credit card) 


Your Address: 


City State Zip Code 


(Continued on next page) 


If you would like information about our workshops on warriorship, please check below: 


“Discovering Your Inner Power” an intensive two-day weekend workshop based 
on The Warrior Within and the Workbook. (Note to readers: this workshop is not a duplication 
or re-hash of the materials in either book; it is an experiential program designed to help you 
master the principles of warriorship. 


< CORPORATE PROGRAMS P 


We also develop and present programs for organizational clients on performance and 
leadership. If you would like to know more about these programs, please call us directly 
(1-800-373-5181) or complete and mail this form: 


“Encouraging Optimum Performance,” a process designed for leading-edge com- 
panies and organizations. This process consists of extensive pre-work by participants, a 
two-day workshop, 1:1 presenter/participant sessions, a post-workshop client debriefing, 
and a ninety-day follow up. Limited to fifteen participants per session. 


“Coping in Turbulent Times,” a two-day workshop for managers and employees 
designed to assist participants in developing personal and organizational strategies for sur- 
viving in a fiercely competitive marketplace. 


Customized training. We design and present training programs to meet specific 
client requirements. While our principal emphases are performance and leadership, we also 
cover a broad range of topics encompassed in our book, Tough/Nice. Call or write for further 
information. 


Please supply the following information with your request: 
Your Name 

Title 

Organization 


Mailing Address 


Business Phone (_______) 


The DeltaGroup 


DISCOVERING YOUR INNER POWER 


aware for the Warrior Within 


“The warrior is not so much a single person as a state of mind, a consuming commitment 
to find his or ad own inner truth and live by it.” — Shale and Candace Paul 
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